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EGGLESTON’S NEW CENTURY HISTORY OF 
THE UNITED STATES” - . - $1.00 


The preparation of this book was the last literary work of its 
author. His purpose was to tell the story of our country so briefly that 
it might be mastered within the usual time allotted to the study, and 
yet to preserve its interest unimpaired by condensation. He has been 
especially successful in presenting those facts of the home life of the 
people and of their progress in civilization which are essential to 
history. One novel feature of the book is a collection of brief biog- 
raphies of about one hundred of the most important men. The illus- 
trations are numerous, and really helpful as well as attractive. The 
maps are Clear and not overcrowded with names and places. 


MARDEN’S STORIES FROM LIFE - - $0.45 


This ‘latest addition to the Eclectic School Readings, by tbe well- 
known editor of ‘‘ Success,” is intended for fifth and sixth year pupils. 
It contains brief life stories and incidents from great lives which will 
show young people how boys, handicapped by poverty and the most 
discouraging surroundings, yet succeeded so that they are held up as 
models to the girls and boys of to-day. Though stimulating and en- 
couraging in its tone, yet the book is far from being dry and didactic. 
The stories are interesting and attractively illustrated, and cannot fail 
to be beneficial and pci | to young people. The volume is equally 
well adapted for school and for home. 








CARPENTERS AUSTRALIA, OUR COLONIES, 
AND OTHER ISLANDS OF THE SEA, $0.60 


Mr. Carpenter is 2 well-known lecturer and journalist, and this 
book bears witness to his trained powers of observation and his faculty 
of clear, interesting, and picturesque narration. It describes Australia 
and the chief islands of the orld, laying special stress upon those 
which have become colonies or dependencies of the United States 
The children learn about the resources ot the various islands, visit 
their people both in city and country, and observe the wonders of plant 
and animal creation. The illustrations are numerous and interesting, 
consisting largely of reproductions of photographs taken by the author. 
Fifteen colored maps show plainly all the countries visited. 
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HULL’S ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA FOR 
BEGINNERS - . -  « «+ $0.50 


It is becoming more and more evident each year that the general 
trend of educational practice is toward the teaching of algebra early. 
This book wil] contribute largely in making the study both interesting 
and profitable to the young pupil. To accomplish this end the equation 
has been made the most prominent idea of each chapter. ‘lhe transi- 
tion from arithmetic to algebra is so simple and easy that no pupi) will 
experience any Longe pb mastering the elements of the science. A 
noteworthy feature of the book is a clear and logical discussion of all 
those processes that throw light upon the operations of arithmetic. 


ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 





for all Grades 








How the People Rule 
By Cuartes De F. Hoxte, Pd. M. 
Member of the New York Bar. 


Ss 40c. 


With maps and diagrams, = . 


Co for boys and girls is here presented in a way that interests, 
in clear, concrete, non-technical style, making it a practicable study 
for the earlier school years. The book treats of laws, how made and 
enforced, and of government in town, village, c‘ty, state, and nation. 





“It is greatly needed. Most of the books on this subject shoot over 
the heads of the children. This one comes down to their level. It 
explainsthe very things every child ought to know, in simple 
language and without undue prolixity.”—Dr. J.§. Tayuor, District 
Superintendent, New York City. 








Government: Its Origin, Growth, 
and Form in the United States, 72c. 


Ghe Government and Civil 
Institutions of New York State, 48c. 
By Rosert Lansine, B. A., Attorney at 
Law, and Gary M. Jones, M A., Principal 
of the Watertown (N. Y.) High School. 
These two books bound together, $1.05. 
tee principles of government, their development and application. 
the machinery and politics of legislation, are fully treated by the 
light of practical teaching experience and successful law practice. 





‘**Government’ is well planned, well arranged, well paragraphed 
and admirably indexed. It contains a vast amount of important — 
indeed, to an intelligent citizen, indispensable matter. Itis defi- 
nite and as simple as such matter could be made. A fine text 
book.”—H. W. Stryker, President of Hamilton College. 
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demand for Remington operators; there- 
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A Spring 
TONIC 


When you are all tired out, feel 
weak, sleep does not refresh, or 
the digestion and appetite are poor, 
there is no remedy so effective as 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Cures the causes of Headache, 
Wakefulness, Dyspepsia and re- 
duced state of the nervous system. 
It is the most Nourishing, 
Strengthening, and Invigorating 
Tonic known. Insist on having 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will 
send small bottle, postage paid, on receipt 
of 25 cents. : 

: ed CHEMICAL Works; Providence, 

















A New Book of Unusual Interest 


The Mother-Artist 


By Jane Dearborn Mills 


(Mrs. James E. Mills) 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT and others have said: 
‘Larger American Families!” 


This book says: 
“BEGGER American Families!” 


Particularly helpful to all who have to do with child- 
life. Sets forth tactfully and inspiringly the beauty 
and greatness of motherhood, and suggests ideal 
solutions of the multitudinous problems that arise in 
dealing with the children in the home. Is thoroughly 
practical and not at all ‘‘ preachy.”’ 








Beautifully printed and bound. w11—-147 pages. Price, $1.00 net. 
Postage, six cents 


The Palmer Co., 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


' TRANSLATIONS 


Interlinear Literal 
Hamilton, Locke and Clark’s The Best Translations 
Good -Well Printed—Fige Paper—Half-| New Copyrigh t Introductions—New T: 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides--Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well er astsaas for the 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


Ly ony a” } DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 
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Social Problems in High Schools. 


The possibilities of combining the study of social prob- 
lems with that of political economy in secondary schools 
in an interesting one. The subject is at once attractive 
and fertile in practical results. The most important 
instance where such work has been undertaken is in the 
Sociology Club of Hyde Park, Chicago, high school. 
When organized some years ago this club first sought 
opportunities for social service in the poorer sections of 
the city. But as is invariably the case with good-inten- 
tioned but ignorant charity, mistakes were made. Then 
came the realization of the too common ignorance of 
the fundamental social principles. So this high school 
club wisely took up the study of social problems. 

The club now holds. weekly meetings in the high school 
building at the close of the regular school session. The 
membership includes both pupils and teachers, but the 
planning of the program and the club management is 
wholly in the hands of the student officers. The form 
of organization is simple, the entrance fee small, and the 
mingling of teachers and pupils makes the club a sym- 
pathetic meeting ground for all interested in the social 
problems of both school and city. Last year the prob- 
lems of the ideal school were considered. Student 
members made careful investigations of conditions in 
various schools, presented papers, and conducted discus- 
sions. Some of the topics were, “Study Periods,” 
- “Examinations,” “Marking Systems,” “ Written Ex- 
cuses,” “ Athletics,” “Optional Studies,” “‘ Fraternities 
and Sorosities,” “The School City,” “ Noon Luncheons.” 
The year's work also included addresses upon “The Be- 
ginnings of Civic Improvement,” and “The Destiny of 
Races,” with visits to the Drainage Canal, the Mc- 
Cormick Reaper Works, and the South Chicago Steel 
Works. 

During the present year the club has considered some 
problems of the ideal city, especially as illustrated by 
current discussion in their own community. “The 
Street Car Strike,” a debate with first-hand material 
secured thru interviews with both employers and strikers; 
“Capital Punishment,” opposed because of its failure as 
a corrective agent; “ Newspapers: Their Equipment and 
Work;” “The South Park Improvement Association; ” 
a mock trial and a study of courts; “Social Settlements,” 
and “The American League for Civic Improvement,” and 
visits to public institutions have made up the program. 
During the remainder of the year special attention will 
be given, because of local conditions, to parks and libra- 
ries, with the expectation of the club being able to exert 
some helpful influence along these lines. ‘The Home 
Libraries,” “ Public Libraries,” and “The School as a 
Library Center” will be discussed. “The Great Civic 
Awakening” will be presented by a representative of 
the American League for Civic Improvement to show 
the relation between the work of the club and the na- 
tional betterment movement. 

The following statement, made by the club’s secre- 
tary last year, shows the thought which inspires this 
work: 


“We desire to havea partin the problems of the 
community and to be counted as among those who have 
desires for higher ideals for the home, the school, and 
the state.” 


Report of the Mosely Commission. 


The reports of the Mosely educational commission, 
which visited us last year, have appeared in a four hun- 
dred-page volume. Each member of the commission 
gives his impressions in detail, but in addition the fol- 
lowing joint report was prepared. It should be noted 
that one member disagreed with the reference to the 
preponderance of women teachers, while another con- 
sidered the question as an open one. On the other 
= all the commissioners were agreed. The report 
reads: 


The undersigned members of the Mosely Educational 
Commission are deeply impressed by the evidence they ~ 
have gathered in the United States of the absolute be- 
lief in the value of education both to the community at 
large and to agriculture, commerce, manufactures, and 
the service of the state. Altho, in the past, the belief in 
education has been the effect rather than the cause of 
American prosperity, during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury education has had a powerful and far-reaching in- 
fluence; and it cannot be doubted that, in the future, it 
will become more and more the cause of industrial and 
commercial progress and of national well-being. {They 
are satisfied that, in years to come, in competing with 
American commerce we shall be called upon to face 
trained men, gifted with both enterprise and knowledge. 
They desire to impress on the British public the absolute 
need of immediate preparations on our part to meet such 
competition. 

They have also been impressed with the spirit which 
animates both teachers and pupils, and by the manner in 
which the two classes co-operate in the schools and col- 
leges. Willingness, if not an overwhelming desire, to 
learn seems to characterize the pupils; and teachers 
seem to be possessed of but one wish—that of helping 
their pupils in every possible way. The absence of 
class prejudices and of any “ religious difficulty” serves 
most materially to facilitate the work of the schools. 

The closest connection is being established between 
theory and practice, the practical bent of the men of 
letters and science and the breadth of their outlook 
being very remarkable. The services of experts in vari- 
ous branches of knowledge are, therefore, held in high 
esteem and are in constant demand. 

The important part which manual training is begin- 
ning to assume in the schools struck them very forcibly. 
Such work appears to be in many ways of high value as 
an educational discipline, especially in developing handi- 
ness and alertness, and in familiarizing the pupils with 
constructive processes. 

They have been much impressed by the liberality dis- 
played not only by the public but also by private donors 
on behalf of education, as evidenced by the wealth of 
provision in the form of buildings and equipment which 
is everywhere made. On the other hand they observe 
that the remuneration of teachers is by no means always 
placed on a satisfactory basis; and they have also been 
led to view somewhat with alarm the growing preponder- 
ance of women teachers. 

Lastly, they would draw attention to the extent to 
which the work of education is organized and its various 
grades co-ordinated, whereby harmonious working is se- 
cured and overlapping avoided. 
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Educational Problems of To-Day.* 


By Supt. Thomas M. Baliiet. 


The chief problems of a practical school administra- 
tion are educational in character. We have improved 
our methods of teaching and we have developed our nor- 
mal schools until our best equal the schools of any 
country. Weare alive to the problems of education as 
other nations are not and the educators of other coun- 
tries are looking to us for new educational ideas. But 
it is useless to do more along these lines or more work 
toward scientific education until we reform our school 
administration. Our pressing problem is to reform the 
school board so that expert educators can carry out the 
reforms that all school people know to be necessary. 
Our school boards are 2 relic of fifty years ago, the out- 
growth of village conditions. The ideal school board 
should be small in numbers. Three is too small, five, 
seven, and nine are the proper numbers, The size of 
some school boards in this country is nonsensical and 
intolerable. The ordinary city does not need a board of 
more than seven members. 

The school board should be nominated and elected at 
large. The method of nomination by wards is bad. 
Wherever ward nominations exist the school system is 
given up to the control of ward politicians. Nomination 
by the mayor may work well in some places, for the 
method must depend somewhat upon local conditions. 
The sentiment for local representation meets the objec- 
tion that every part of a city ought to be represented 
in the school board. Still there are parts in most cities 
where there are neither men nor women suitable to be 
members of a school board. 

The ideal school board should confine itself exclu- 
sively to legislation and should leave all executive work 
to the care of trained educational experts. The way to 
get superior men on the board is to relieve them of all 
the drudgery of executive work. The prublem of the 
school board is the most important one in the school 
world to-day. Teachers should help to solve it by de- 
veloping a public spirit favoring a change for the bet- 
ter. 
Our second problem is that of politics in the schools. 
Favoritism prevails everywhere and in all affairs. Asa 
matter of fact this country is not as corrupt as other 
countries, yet we must do something to take the 
schools out of politics. The merit list for appointing 
teachers is something. But the arpointment of 
teachers on merit without regard to residence is a hard 
problem to handle. The schools of most cities could be 
improved from fifteen to forty per cent. if you could ap- 
point teachers from outside places. It is misplaced sen- 
timent to keep the schools for home talent. 

Another problem is that of making education more 
practical. We have drawn a sharp contrast between 
the cultural and practical value of studies. We must 
get over this. Asarule that which is most practical 
in the sense that it touches practical life, is most edu- 
cational. We ought to make a close connection be- 
tween education and life, we should treat every subject 
in the curriculum so as to throw light on life. Another 
point of view is that education is a life process. Every- 
thing that touches our daily life educates us. Life 
molds more than ‘the school, and the processes which 
are begun in the school must be taken up by life and 
continued as long as we live. If life does not take up 
and continue any study, no matter of how high educa- 
tional value it may be considered, then that study has 
no educational value. When studies are considered in 
this light we find little difference existing between prac- 
tical subjects as to their educational value. 

Another problem of our school systems is how to de- 
velop trade and elementary technical schools. We are 


«Substance of an address delivered before the New York 
Educational Council, April 16. Reported by E. Gile Rich. 





far behind some other nations in providing such educa- 
tional institutions. The problem of manual training 
work to-day is how to keep the children’s minds inter- 
ested in the result, and not doing it to develop motor 
activities. Our trade schools and manual training 
schools ought to merge; they should not be contrasted. 
The manual training work should give general motor 
training for the basis of trade and technical work. 

Our public school system should be expanded. The 
American school system is too simple and does not 
meet the needs of the people. Foreign school systems 
are more complex and meet a larger variety of needs. 
We ought to have one kind of grammar school for the 
students who are going to high school to prepare for 
college. Then there should be another kind of grammar 
school for students;who can spend but a few years in the 
high school. These should have a special course in which 
the subjects should be taught simply and in a broader 
manner than at the present time. Then we need to ex- 
pand our systems to take in backward and delinquent 
children, and much of the work done by charitable or- 
ganizations and settlements at the present time. The 
schools can do this work more wisely, economically, and 
thoroly than it is done now. I see in the evening lec- 
med system the beginning of larger things in such 
work. 

We ought to give a new trend to high school develop- 
ment. The high school of the future must do three- 
fold work, literary, technical, and commercial. The 
development of high school work into college work is a 
movement along the right line. The work of the two 
lower classes in college can be done better in the high 
school than in the college. The work of the last two 
years of college life is really university work. It isa 
great mistake that our colleges make in keeping on giv- 
ing a general education when the student already has a 
good foundation for doing broad university work. 
Much of the college work should be done in the univer- 
sity professional school. The trouble with general edu- 
cation is that it does not hold up motives for working. 
General culture appeals only to the minority, not to the 
majority. 

The problem of funds to increase the high school 
work is a vital one. There is, in reality, no reason why 
rich men should not endow high schools as well as col- 
leges or universities. Such a tendency shows itself to- 
day. High school buildings are given, but the rich men 
should be educated up to giving endowments instead. 
There is another way of procuring funds. If the people 
who now send their children to college would pay the 
bills for the first two years at college tothe high schools, 
they would save money and the children would get bet- 
ter teaching. After a community had found that it 
was economical to support a high school doing this 
higher grade of work, they would continue to support 
it. There would also be a moral gain by having 1}« 
children spend two years more under the parental m«1. 
The protection of the home is necessary for many who 
now go to college. 

There are several scientific problems to be solved. 
Education will be for many years an empirical study. 
While we may continue the physiological and psycholog- 
ical study of the brain, we cannot ignore the actual 
study of school-room results. You cannot ignore the 
es that theories count for nothing unless you get re- 
sults. 

Another problem has to do with making the course of 
study. Noone can make a good course of study until 
we know the periods at which the tastes for different 
studies evolve. Some studies are given the children at 
a time when the children have no taste for them. 

Bookkeeping in the grammar school meets the taste 
for mechanical work at that age. The taste pericds 
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will be known at some future time. We can get them 
by studying the manifest interest of children. But the 
subject of interest will have to be restated on the prin- 
ciples of education. Interest is the evolution of in- 
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stincts, and so all education can be grafted upon thein- 
stincts. Then you get to the foundation. Thus the 
great question of education to-day is how to study racial 
instincts and how to make them the center of our work. 





Religious Education from the Roman Catholic Viewpoint. 


Rev. Thomas McMillan, C. S. P., delivered the last of a 
series of lectures on Contemporary Educational Problems 
at Teachers College, Columbia university, on April 6. This 
lecture completed a course given by Dean Russell with the 
co-operation of Pres. Nicholas Murray Butler: and special 
lecturers. The course was open to seniors and quelanhee 
and by special permission of the Committee on Undergradu- 
ate stadents, juniors, and special students. Visitors were 
— by card signed by either President Butler or Dean 

ussell. 

President Butler was especially fortunate in securing 
Father McMillan, whose keen interest and wide acquaint- 
ance with educational problems ve singular value to his 
opinions on methods of dealing with the young. His lecture 
was given in Teachers College chapel, where a large and 
cultured audience followed his words with appreciative in- 
terest. A resume of the address is given below. 


Assuming the need of religion for the complete devel- 
opment of psychical powers, the lecturer began by ask- 
ing the pertinent question, When should religious in- 
struction for the child begin? As well might it be 
asked, he declared, when the builder should lay the 
foundation of a house, or when a farmer should sow 
seed in his field. Youth has been called the seed-time 
of life. Experience as well as reason gives daily evi- 
dence that the sowing and the reaping are correlated. 
We do not look for grapes among thorns nor seek to 
get figs from thistles, In early childhood the mind is 
docile and willing to accept teaching at home and at 
school. The average child from a home governed by 
the right sort of parents seldom presents any serious 
form of rebellion against the rules of school discipline. 
First impressions are the last forgotten, and while the 
model child may be led astray in after life by force of 
passion or bad example, with advancing age there is 
always hope of a return to the right way. The poet 
stated an important truth when he said, 

“Take care in youth to form the heart and mind, 
For as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” 
Parental Responsibility. 

In spite of all the claims advanced for modern ideals 
and methods, it still can be safely affirmed that the 
starting point of education is at the mother’s knee. 
This is conspicuously true with regard to religious edu- 
cation. The mother’s love is a dominant factor in child 
life. In the case of a Christian this maternal instinct 
is like a sixth sense, combining the cunning of the ser- 
pent and the simplicity of the dove, ever protecting the 
. child against dangers to soul and body. 

The father also is a strong factor in the development 
of the child and to him the mother must appeal to sus- 
tain her own teaching, especially with vigorous boys 
who need at times very stern correction. 

The clergy in the Catholic church undertake to co- 
operate with parents in the teaching of religious doc- 
trine, but parental responsibility is always clearly recog- 
nized as a paramount duty. 

For the maintenance and promotion of the parochial 
school each bishop is responsible in his own diocese and 
each priest in his own parish. As bearing directly upon 
this point Father McMillan then read an extract from 
the decisions of the bishops of the United States, 
assembled in the year 1884 at the Third Plenary Council 
of Baltimore. It reads: 


CATHOLIC EDUCATION, 


We not only affectionately exhort Catholic parents, 
but with all our authority we command them to impart 
a truly Christian and Catholic education to their beloved 
offspring destined for the Kingdom of Heaven. We 
prescribe that they be instructed by the bishops and 
their pastors to look on the school as an essential part 





of the parish. The school is by no means a work taken 
up as an outlet for the overflowing zeal of the priest, 
but a burden and a duty laid by the church on the priest, 
and by him to be fathfully taken up and carried, but not 
without the aid of the laity. And let no less zeal and 
prudence be employed to 
root out the false idea 
that interest in the 
school belongs only to 
those whose children at- 
tend it; but rather let 
the clergy show, as they 
easily may, that the ben- 
efits to faith and morals, 
flowing from the parish 
schools, redound to the 
; good of the whole com- 
munity. After the 
church, then, let the 
faithful assign the place 
of honor to the school as a 
most powerful factor in 
the preservation of faith 
and morals, and as the 
nursery of youth. 


Effective Teaching, , 


In this home of advanced pedagogy, Teachers College, 
Father McMillan continued, there is, no doubt, a general 
acceptance of the statement that “the condition of all 
valuable instruction is legitimate curiosity on the part 
of the learner.” When this curiosity exists or can be 
aroused the work of the teacher becomes effective. 
The intellectual impulse which is called curiosity is 
most active in regard to moral and religious questions. 
Philosophers have defined man as a religious animal, 
thus making the attraction to religion, and the aptitude 
for it, and the need of it, the discriminating marks which 
distinguish man from all other animals. The most bar- 
barous people have been religious. Their religions may 
have been repulsive and unworthy of the Deity in their 
mode of expression, but are indicative, nevertheless, of 
the presence in our nature of an ineradicable, inherent, 
and essential impulse. 

Curiosity regarding religion, therefore, is an universal 
and constant quality of mind manifested by children 
after they have come to the use of reason. Every child 
wants to know about God and has intimations of immor- 
tality and duty. These instincts, it is true, are of them- 
selves undetermined and without content; they are the 
reaching out of our rational natures to something, the 
need of which is vaguely felt. Every sane and complete 
system of education ought to be directed to the satis- 
faction and guidance of this primary curiosity. Like 
other qualities, it is developed by. exercise, stimulated 
and invigorated by legitimate gratification, and paralyzed 
or enfeebled, if stifled; or seeks, if denied satisfaction, 
an outlet thru grotesque channels. 


“Trailing clouds of glory do we come 

From God who is our home;. 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy, 

Shades of the prison- house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy, 

But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy; 

The youth, who daily further from the East 
Must travel, still.is nature’s priest, 

And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended.” 





Rev. Thomas McMillan, C.S.P. 
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An extract bearing directly on this point was given 
from an article by Rev. Timothy Brosnihan, S. J. It 
reads: 

“If, at an age when this intellectual quality is active 
and keen i in all healthy children, its exercise is eliminated 
completely from what they are taught to consider their 
principal formation, and it is declared illegitimate as an 
element of their largest mental activity, two results will 
naturally follow. First, children will unconsciously infer 
—and who will pronounce the inference invalid —that re- 
ligion is relatively unimportant or absolutely out of place 
in their ordinary daily life. Secondly, the religious in- 
stinct becomes inactive, gradually sleeps; in some cases, 
to awake no more to efficient activity, in others to mani- 
fest itself later in misdirected ways. 

“Every normal human being has an instinctive thirst 
for knowledge regarding the ultimate source of its nature 
and the purpose of its existence, and a craving to satisfy 
it. In the case of a child whose mind, when unfolding, 
is kept in an environment of religious darkness, this in- 
tellectual curiosity may become extinct; but it will more 
generally become deranged and finds expression in after 
life in uncouth superstitions, and becomes an instrument 
with which religious healers and profit-seeking prophets 
may form fantastic cults. Witness the religious vaga- 
ries which really disgrace us as an intelligent people and 
yet are accepted by men and women amongst us possess- 
ing at times a notable degree of merely intellectual cul- 
ture.” 

Child Rights. 

=Ta2re is another important consideration showing the 
im erative demand for religious instruction according to 
the Catholic viewpoint, namely, that the child has a 
right to know the teaching of Christ. Thru the merits 
of His redemption the child acquires the right to heaven. 
Tnis is th2 calestial inheritance not dependent on 
worldly rank; andif called away from earth before at- 
taining the use of reason such achild is admitted at once 
into everlasting joy. 

Tais doctrine when explained to children, inspires hope 
ani confidence and elevates the imagination. The 
mem ry of the little baby brother or sister in the grave- 
yard is coupled with a bright and beautiful picture, and 
so death, while a m7stery, is robbed of its horror. 

Wonen the child is brought for baptism the parents 
mist be prepared to enter into an agreement with the 
Church as represented by the priest. The father is re- 
quired to be present with sponsors of his own choice, and 
to guarantee that the child shall be taught the Christian 
religion, and how to live according to God's command- 
m2nts. Without satisfactory evidence of such an inten- 
tion the priest would not be authorized to perform the 
ceremony. 

When of proper age to receive religious instruction 
the child should be sent to Sunday school, or if that is 
impossible, he should be instructed from the catechism 
at home. The average child is supposed to be able to 
reason at the age of seven, althe the power develops 
less rapidly in some children than in others. 

A study of the Catechism of Christian Doctrine shows 
that the truths contained are presented in a manner cal- 
culated to win the approval of the keen pedagogical 
critic. It starts with the visible world, the first ques- 
tion being—‘‘ Who made the world? 

A. God made the world. 

Q. Who is God? 

A. God is the creator of heaven and earth and all 
things. 

Q. What is man? 

A. Man is a creature composed of body and soul and 
made to the image and likeness of God. 

Q. Is this likeness in the soul or in the body? 

A. This likeness is chiefly in the soul. 

Q. How is the soul like to God? ~ 

A. The soul is like God because it is a spirit that 
will never die and has understanding and free will. 

As Father McMillan’s Sunday ‘school at St. Paul’s on 
Columbus avenue, New York city, enjoysa national rep- 
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utation, it may be of interest to know that the cate- 
chism in use there is that prepared and enjoined by 
order of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, pub- 
lished by M. H. Wiltzins Company, of Milwaukee. 

Its further chapters tell of the fall of our firat parents 
and the nature and kinds of sin and the redemption of 
the world thru Christ’s passion and death. 

The eleventh chapter treats of the Church as one of 
the means instituted by our Lord to enable men to share 
in the fruits of the redemption. 

Thruout the catechism scriptural texts are given with 
accompanying explanations and comments. 

It isnot deemed advisable to place the Bible directly 
in the hands of the young. Instead they will later take 
up the study of Bible history when references for scrip- 
tural reading will be given. A book which Father 
McMillan specially recommended for such students is 
called “‘ Four Thousand Questions and Answers,” pre- 
pared by the Rev. John Nash, D. D., of Brooklyn, de- 
voted to the practical explanation and application of 
Bible history. 

School Instruction. 

In the parish schools a half hour each day is given to 
religious instruction with review work on Sunday. Most 
of our Sunday schools provide some extra week-day 
classes after school hours in addition to the regular ses- 
sions lasting from one to two hours on Sundays. 

The question of attendance at Sunday school is a 
somewhat difficult one to settle. By holding it in the 
morning after a children’s mass the attendance may be 
perceptibly increased, as it may be also by aecenting the 
social side and making the weekly meeting a source of 
pleasure to pupils and teachers. 

But unfortunately these measures sometimes fail and 
as the compulsory school law does not include the Sun- 
day school, the zealous advocate of religious instruction 
for the young must make excursions tothe “submerged 
tenth” of population. Here he will find a wide field for 
the study of human nature under varying conditions. 
Often the discovery is made that as charity should do 
the evil does —“‘ begins at home.” Then the question re- 
solves itself into a study of the defective parent rather 
than the defective child. 

In his own inimitable style Father McMillan related a 
number of anecdotes showing that a high degree of 
tact, coupled with no little patience, is often necessary 
to secure the co-operation of parents. It is quite safe 
to assume that even the stern and impartial parent en- 
tertains secretly a high regard for the natural virtues 
and mental endowment of his offspring. One who would 
secure the aid of such a parent must give some recog- 
nition to these supposedly fine qualities, the discovery of 
whose existence may entail long and patient search on 
the part of the teacher. 

More than all, however, the child himself must be 
made a subject of loving study. No child should be 
frightened or intimidated. Instead, his confidence 
should be gained by an extension of good-fellowship and 
mutual respect. A Sunday school director who is also 
a child’s confessor possesses a great advantage in this 
respect, for the child feels that here is a just and yet a 
kindly judge to whom he can give his confidence and 
who will deal with him “on the square” in his small 
trials and difficulties. This privilege of discussing per- 
sonal matters with one outside his immediate family leads 
in the child to that development of personal responsibility 
which is so important a factor in the formation of char- 
acter. 

In closing, he said, “the question is asked ‘Can 
morality exist without religious teaching?’ Some men 
say so, and tho honorable men, they are mistaken.” 


BPI 


Educational Foundations for April“contains a most 
helpful article on aids to girl study, embodying the 


methods employed in the Technical High School for 
Girls, New York city, of which Mr. William McAndrew 
is principal. 
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Corporal Punishment. 


By State Supt. CHARLES J. BAxTER, of New Jersey. 


New Jersey has been the most pronounced among the 
states in its opposition to corporal punishment. In view of 
this fact and the prominence which the subject has re-as- 
sumed during the recent months, the following extract from 
State Superintendent Baxter’s annual report, which has yet 
appeared only in advance sheets, is an interesting poe - 
tion to the already large literature on the subject. 

Altho none of our teachers make use of the rod, and 
the great majority of them observe the law both in letter 
and spirit because in sympathy with its provisions, it is 
feared that a few, on what are deemed occasions of 
great provocation, occasionally employ other forms of 
corporal punishment that are not less objectionable. 
The quasi-official approval that could easily be inferred 
from silence might tend to increase the number of these 
cases. For some time past, views in accordance with an 
oft-misquoted proverb of Solomon have received a rather 
generous airing, and it seems hardly proper that the 
privilege of influencing public sentiment should be left 
entirely to the few who favor a return to the methods 
of former days when the punishment of pupils was a dis- 
tressingly familiar feature of the school routine. 

Corporal punishment has been prohibited in the New 
Jersey public schools acting under the general school 
law, since 1867, and results have conclusively proved the 
wisdom of the enactment. It has had the effect of ad- 
vancing them in public estimate, of establishing closer 
relations between the home and the school, of winning 
for them a constantly increasing and more general pat- 
ronage, and has resulted in their gradual improvement 
in character and discipline. Orderis absolutely essential 
to the successful operation of the school. Therefore, 
because of the prohibition of corporal punishment, our 
teachers have been confronted with the necessity of 
securing it thru more rational means.’ The employment 
of such means has added daily to their resourcefulness 
and power, and thus redounded to their benefit as well 
as that of the school. Order that is healthful and abid- 
ing is secured by winning the good will and esteem of 
pupils, by stimulating and appealing to their sense of 
honor, their personal pride and pride in the school of 
which they are members, by arousing their ambition and 
inciting them to healthful emulation; and last, but not 
least, by interesting them in their studies. Interest is 
the motive power and the soul of every successful 
school. 

Were it possible to re-introduce into our schools the 
reign of physical force along with disquieting fear, its 
inseparable attendant, the effect would be most unfor- 
tunate. The nineteen and one-eighth millions of money 
invested in school property would at once represent to 
the state a greatly diminished value, the dignity of 
teaching and the professional standing of our teaching 
force would suffer impairment, and the half million chil- 
dren in the state would regard our schools with weak- 
ened interest and affection, and be far less inclined to 
associate them with their highest ambition and ideals. 
Some argue that as adult society has not yet risen to 
the plane where policemen, prisons, reformatories, and 
military force have become unnecessary, it is unreason- 
able to insist that the immature can be governed with- 
out the infliction of physical pain. The fact is that all 
New Jersey schools are theoretically and very nearly all 
of them are actually so governed. We also believe that 
as parenthood and teaching shall approach a standard in 
keeping with the responsibilities of each, children will 
become less and less subject to the antagonizing, hard- 
ening, and debasing influences of corporal punishment 
both in the home and school, and that our complex civ- 
— will develop a much smaller percentage of crim- 
inals. 

Of all the incentives to effort, fear is the most de- 
grading and ineffective. It is utterly at variance with 
self-reliance, self respect, and all worthy ambition. 

Whether it be in the home or the school, I pity the 
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child that dwells therein and is restrained from wrong 
doing, not because he cares for the right, but thru fear 
of physical pain. New Jersey does not wish her schools 
to produce an order of citizenship that is moral and law- 
abiding because of fear of the law. 

No matter what the personality of the teacher, the 
effect of administering corporal punishment is always 
detrimental to himself. If so hard and unsympathetic 
that it does not cause him acute mental suffering, then 
each repetition of the act will cause him to become still 
more callous and unfit to be intrusted with the instruc- 
tion and training of youth. If punishment is not ad- 
ministered with the greatest reluctance, it will in due 
time be altogether likely to become a matter of self- 
gratification. 

Furthermore, it is an ordeal that should not be thrust 
upon the refined and sensitive teacher. Even the 
thought of inflicting physical and acute mental pain 
upon a child is abhorrent and unnerving to any cultured 
man or woman. If both were placed in positions where 
the conditions of law, custom, and school discipline made 
it an indispensable feature of school government, it 
would result in their abandonment of school work. 

In maintaining order by appealing to what. is least 
worthy in the pupil the teacher debases himself; if he 
maintains it by appealing to what is best in the pupil, 
his honor, his manliness and sense of right, he stimulates 
at the same time what is best in himself. Ifa pupil can 
not be controlled by approved means, he then belongs in 
either the parental or the reform school. Under no cir- 
cumstances should he be permitted to run unrestrained 
and untrained. 

The abolishment of the rod from our public schools 
has resulted in establishing a higher standard of quali- 
fication among our teachers. This is true, not simply 
for the reason that the necessity of maintaining order 
without resorting to corporal punishment forced upon 
many the alternative of becoming more resourceful or 
of retiring from the profession, but also because it has 
been otherwise instrumental in increasing the number 
of efficient teachers. 

The elimination of physical force as a factor of school 
government has not only advanced.teaching both in 
character and reputation as a vocation, but has also 
caused it to become a more suitable as well as a moré 
inviting field of effort for cultured women. These, be- 
cause of natural adaptability to the work and because 
fewer lines of congenial employment are open to them 
than to men, accept salaries which will not, save in ex- 
ceptional cases, command the services of male teachers 
of equal attainment. The result has been a higher 
standard of qualification for the amount expended for 
teachers’ salaries, because of the material increase in 
the percentage of women teachers employed. 

From the complaints and confidences received at the 
department of public instruction, together with long ex- 
perience in school work, I have a due and a sympathetic 
appreciation of the difficulties which our teachers en- 
counter. A great majority of the very embarrassing 
and perplexing situations which arise in the matter of 
school discipline are due to the fact that pupils are in 
some cases subject to improper home influence. No 
patron of the public schools should send a child to 
school who is not an example of correct deportment. 

Correct home training and influence, proper school 
incentives, and the preper co-operation of teacher, par- 
ent, and employing board would make the occasions for 
suspension or expulsion from school few and far between. 
We need a public sentiment that will impress each par- 
ent and child in the state with the fact that free instruc- 
tion in our public schools is an inestimable privilege, 
which, in justice to the many, should be denied to the 
few whose deportment and influence are such as to inter- 
fere with the discipline or lower the moral tone of the 
school. 

No matter how influential in the community, nor how 
large a taxpayer a parent may happen to be, he has 
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neither a moral nor a legal right to send to s¢thool a 
child who daily consumes as much of the teacher’s time 
and vitality as ten or fifteen other pupils of average in- 
dustry and deportment. The work of the school is so 
important, and the teacher’s services are so valuable 
that his whole power should be concentrated upon teach- 
ing. We look to the school for interest, inspiration, 
instruction, and symmetrical development. Are we not, 
at the least, warranted in looking to the home for some 
of the influence which shall restrain the troublesome 
and the refractory? | 

The proper co-operation of the home and the school 
has quite as beneficial an effect upon the home as upon 
the school. 

Of all the states New Jersey has taken the most ad- 
vanced and enlightened stand upon the matter of cor- 
poral punishment, and experience has conclusively 
demonstrated the wisdom of its prohibitory enactment. 
We are therefore happily committed to its preservation 
and enforcement thru all vicissitudes of school legisla- 
tion and administration, and will do well further to 
strengthen ourselves in the position taken. 

The act prohibiting corporal punishment and the act 
authorizing the alternative of expulsion have been so 
long in force that we have had ample time to get our 
bearings and arrive at definite conclusions. Among 
those who are actively engaged in school work it is the 
consensus of opinion that, so far as we have gone, we 
have done well, and that to meet existing conditions a 
slight modification of the legislation we already have is 
needed. 

Because of their sympathy for the wayward and the 
hope of their ultimate reformation, our teachers hesi- 
tate even in cases of great stress, to recommend a measure 
so extreme as expulsion from school. Knowing that 
some incorrigibles really wish to be turned loose upon 
the streets and that this would mean their practical 
abandonment and confirmation in evil, they are often 
long endured in the school to its serious detriment and 
to the positive injury of the teacher, both in health and 
professional standing. 

In the administration of all public interests we are 
enjoined te adhere to the guiding principle of “the 
greatest good to the greatest number.” This applies 
with particular force to the matter of public education. 

As the great majority of our youth are studious, or- 
derly, and ambitious, they fulfill the conditions of school 
attendance and have under the law rights that we are in 
duty bound to respect. To retain in the same school 
those who are a menace to its morals and its discipline, 
and who daily detract from its efficiency, is an un- 
warranted invasion of the rights of the many. 

The paramount purposes of our public schools are 
ethical and academic, and if we endeavor to make them 
reformatory as well, except within reasonable limits, we 
are attempting a costly and an unwise experiment. 


PIX 
Miss Alice’s Visit. 


By MATTIE GRIFFITH SATTERIE. 


The eighteenth of November, 1903, was a gala day in 
the West Side Italian Industrial school of the Children’s 
Aid Society, New York city. The day was bright and 
brisk out of doors, but brighter and brisker in the little 
brick house in Sullivan street, which holds my 325 Ital- 
ians. 

Miss Alice Roosevelt, on that day, flashed upon the 
children like a beautiful sunbeam. Before her arrival I 
told the pupils about the distinguished visitor whom we 
expected that morning. I feared if I informed them a 
day or two before, the excitement in this neighborhood 
would be unpleasantly great. I told the children, how- 
ever, that we hoped to have a nice lady visit us, and, 
when some one asked me who the lady was, I aaid, sim- 
ply: “ Miss Alice.” 

One of the charming traits of the Italian children is 
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that they always accept and believe what their teachers 
tell them. 

One boy who has been in this country only since Sep- 
tember, but who is a clever pupil in the manual training 
class, had been working on an Indian bead chain, a pretty 
trifle of light-blue beads. He finished the chain the 
afternoon before “Miss Alice” delighted us with her 
winning presence. The boys in the class immediately 
begged to be allowed to present the chain. The boy 
who had made the chain, Giovanni by name, was to make 
the presentation. Consequently, for an hour after school, 
Giovanni stayed, at his request made thru an interpreter 
to me, and learned this—his first—English sentence: 
“Miss Alice, I made this for you.” 

The next morning, at the opening, I said: “Now, 
children, I am going to tell you who the nice young lady 
is whom we expect to visit us at eleven o’clock this morn- 
ing. She is Miss Alice Roosevelt and she is our presi- 
dent’s daughter.” I paused a moment, looking at the 
eager little faces before me. I then said: “ Whom do 
we expect, children?” The voices rang out gladly: 
“Miss Alice.” “Yes,” I said, “but Miss Alice what? 
Who is Miss Alice?” Eager cries of “Our president’s 
daughter.” “What is her name?” “Miss Alice, Miss 
Alice,” they cried out, and only Miss Alice would they 
call her, and so she remains, and will always remain, to 
this school. 

Upon her arrival at 11 o’clock they greeted her with: 
“Welcome to Miss Alice!” In a short time she had 
captured all hearts. Teachers and children alike capitu- 
lated to that exquisite vision of sweet, gracious girlhood. 
“Miss Alice” is certainly a most winning girl, utterly 
unspoiled and unaffected. She looked at each child upon 
whom her lovely eyes rested with a special interest and 
individual delight in each and every one. Nothing es- 
caped her. ° 

When Giovanni presented his handiwork with the 
words, “ Miss Alice, I made this for you,” Miss Roose- 
velt took the chain and Giovanni’s hand in hers, and said 
with a bright blush: “Thank you; thank you; let me 
shake hands with you, please. I shall put my pretty 
chain right on,” suiting the action to the words. 

One of the other classes bought a bouquet, ponderous 
in size and truly Italian, being a mass of pink, blue, and 
yellow blossoms. This wonderful bouquet was handed 
to Miss Alice. It was pretty to see howshe guarded the 
flowers. The children, one and all, watched her carry- 
ing her flowers and carefully keeping them from harm. 
She is a genuine Roosevelt, so tender, so kind, so tact- 
ful. Like her father, she understands the masses. 

After she had said her last kind words, flashed her last 
bright smile, and taken her beautiful self away from our 
midst, we felt almost as if the sunlight had fled. Dur- 
ing the afternoon the whole session and every Jesson was 
colored and haloed by Miss Alice. Inthe exercise which 
consists of composing and writing sentences, almost 
every sentence had some allusion to Miss Alice. The 
hour from two to three—the last school day hour—is 
devoted to manual training. Every boy was eager to 
send his completed work to Miss Alice. 

The next morning we were having a talk upon the 
rainbow, a very favorite subject of our morning talks 
with the children. I said: “ There is nothing more beau- 
tiful than the rainbow; do you think there can be? A 
little girl immediately said in eager tones: “ Yes, ma’am, 
Miss Alice is more beautiful.” One of the boys called 
out: “ O Miss Satterie, Miss Alice is—is”—he paused, 
struggling for a simile fine enough, then added, quickly: 
“ Miss Alice is great !” 

BPD 

Prof. William R. Brooks, of Hobart college, has dis- 
covered a newcomet. Its position was in Hercules, right 
ascension, sixteen hours, fifty-eight minutes, and ten 
seconds, declination north forty-four degrees, ten min- 
utes. The daily motion is three-quarters of a degree 


_— This comet has a stellar nucleus and a short 
tail. 
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The Story Tellers’ League. 


By ExIzZABETH V. Brown, Washington, D. C. 


It was born of beautiful things—twilight, moonlight, 
and love of little children. 

It grew so quietly evening after evening, as groups of 
story lovers gathered under the stately elms of the 
campus after tea, that it was surprised to find itself an 
organization when the Summer School of the South 
closed its doors and sent its teachers and students home, 
more ready than ever to respond to the children’s cry, 
“Come, tell us a story.” 

It is too young even yet to own much in the way of a 
constitution, by-laws, and all the machinery of organiza- 
tion, but, as it hopes to escape growing pains and kin- 
dred evils, it invites memberships and suggestions from 
all lovers of little children and of good literature. 

In its present flexible state its aims are to collect and 
preserve folk-lore, dialect stories, and tales and customs 
peculiar to various places; to become familiar with the 
treasure stories of all times and peoples, and to study 
the art of telling a story well. 

The story tellers’ art is as old as time itself. In that 
beautiful home of books, The Library of Congress, is a 
remarkable series of mural paintings illustrating this art 
from the days of the cairn-builders to those of Guten- 
berg. ' 

The pictures are six. 

The first one shows a primitive group,—giants, rude 
and naked, building a monument, perhaps an altar, of 
huge stones, on the seashore to mark some important 
event in those far-off, non-writing, non-reading days. 

In the second, tradition speaks. An ancient Arab, 
tall and gaunt, with lighted face and outstretched arm, 
dramatically recites some hoary tale of by-gone days to 
a group of his countrymen seated on the ground before 
him. 

The books of Egypt next. A young artist with rough 
tool in hand gives greater permanence to his thought as 
he tells his story in stone, carving curious birds, straight- 
lined kings, winged globes, and other devices over the 
doorway of a temple. Whether the pyramids in the 
background or the maid who sits beside him furnishes 
the inspiration for his story, who can tell? 
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However that may be, the next picture seems to give 
assurance that 


“Not forgotten was the Love-Song, 
The most subtle of all medicines, 

The most potent spell of magic, 
Dangerous more than war or hunting!” 


as a young brave with a deer skin for a canvas, and 
paints made from vegetable dyes, tells a story tu the 
sweetheart who lies beside him and follows each stroke 
of his brush with absorbing interest. 

These sons of time, telling their stories out of doors in 
wind and rain and sunshiny weather, present a striking 
contrast to the pale young monk who sits in a darkened 
cloister and laboriously illuminates letters and borders in 
bright purples, reds, and golds. But he, with the pic- 
ture writer, the Egyptian scribe, the Arab, and the cairn- 
builder, is groping toward the full flood of light which 
seatters the darkness of ages in the last picture of the 
series. 

The printing press is born! Johannes Gutenberg 
stands in the center of his shop, holding in his trembling 
hand the first proof-sheet, which a young apprentice has 
just turned out of a cumbrous wooden machine. 

The day of the Book has come. 

Stories in stone, in temples, in wild beasts’ skins, and 
printers’ ink are the goodly heritage of the child of to- 
day; but he needs oftentimes an interpreter, a magician 
to set the imprisoned secrets free. 

Hence, the Story Tellers’ League. 


OFFICERS. 
President, Richard T. Wyche, Greensboro, N. C. 
Secretary and treasurer, Mrs. Robert D. Allen, Louis- 
ville free kindergarten, Louisville, Ky. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Miss Jennie M. Harris, Mobile, Ala. 


Miss Florence Holbrook, principal Forestville school, 
Chicago, Il. 

Miss Elizabeth V. Brown, Normal school, Washington, 
D. C. 


Mr. W. B. Stark, Jackson, Miss. 
Mr. J. C. Heatwole, Harrisonburg, Va. 
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Ralph Waldo Emerson School, Oak Park, Ill.—W. H. Hatch, Superintendent. 
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XVII. 


By Dr. James P. Haney, Director of Manual Graining, New York City. 


Grade 7A. 


Boys. 


Total time per week 90 minutes, to be divided into 
two periods of appropriate length for lessons in object 
drawing, working drawing, structural and applied design. 

Working Drawing.—Develop and emphasize the pur- 
pose of working drawings. Aim to secure clear and 
well placed free hand sketches, followed by accurate 
mechanical drawings, carefully lettered and dimensioned. 
Insist on neatness in execution. 

Structural Design.—Aim to develop law of fitness to 
purpose—i. e., that use determines form and material, 
and that desire for strength and beauty determines pro- 
portions. 

(Two lessons each week.) 


1. Working Drawing (free hand; three views, 3rd 
angle), from model furnished by shop instructor, or from 
box with cover, or other model furnished by special 
teacher. Extension, dimension lines, etc., indicated. 
Use hard pencils. Study of model to develop principles 
of structural design (fitness of model to purpose; beauty 
in proportion, proper relation of parts) with a view 
toward the making, by each pupil, of a model showing 
original dimensions. 

2. Each pupil will plan, within given limitations, 
original proportions for his model. The dimensions 
planned may be marked upon the free-hand working 
drawing made last lesson. If necessary, a new free- 
hand drawing will be made and dimensioned. Vertical 
dimensions should be turned to read from bottom of 
page toward the top. 

3. Plan original modifications in outline of model di- 
mensioned last lesson. Make several sketches, or com- 


- plete free-hand working drawing of box. 


4, Each pupil will draw, full size, such part of model 
as is modified in outline. This drawing is to be followed 
in shop or class-room in the construction of the original 
form. In classes where box has been designed, practice 
in free-hand printing and numbering. 

5. Working drawing (mechanical) of original model 
from free-hand working drawing. Position of views on 
paper, decided by each pupil. 

6. Continue working drawing of original model. 
Three views drawn showing parts without modified out- 
line. 

7. Continue working drawing. Makecareful drawings 
of such parts as show modified outlines. Cut these out 
to use as templates in completing working drawing. 

8. Practice in free-hand printing and numbering. 
Practice also printing name of pupil and title of draw- 
ing. ; 

9, Complete working drawing. Trace parts showing 
modified outlines. -Dimension and letter drawings: 

In applied design aim to develop knowledge: of bal- 
ance—equalized weights or consistency of attractions, 
rhythm—continuous or related movement, harmony— 
consistency or relationship of masses. Emphasize the 


‘proper relation of the decorating mass to the space dec- 


orated, and the refinement of the elements of the mass. 
(Two lessons each week.) 

10. Design for constructed form. Original sketches, 
conventionalized unit from leaf and flower. 

11, Continue sketches for design. 

12. Continue sketches for design. 

13. Complete design for constructed form. 

14, Make two tracings of design. One of these is to 
be painted, the other to be used in tracing design on 
constructed form. 

15. Practice painting flat washes of color, suitable for 
staining wood, as illustrated on color chart. Paint 
background of design. 


16. practice painting units for design in colors show- 
ing harmonious relations with background color. 

17. Complete painting design. 

Object Drawing,—Aim to secure correct foreshorten- 
ing and accent in drawings of familiar cylindrical and 
conical objects, vegetable and leaf forms in various posi- 
tions. Require careful study of relative size and posi- 
tion of objects in simple groups; and test by pencil hold- 
ing and pencil measurements of directions and propor- 
tions. Use individual models wherever possible. In all 
drawings seek quality of line expressive of texture. 

(Two lessons each week.) 

18. Object Drawing.—Study cylinder on side, turned 
in different positions. Sketch axes and appearance of 
end only, or picture study: “ Shepherdess ””—Le Rolle. 

19. Draw cylinder, horizontal and turned. Make sev- 
eral sketches of model turned at different angles. 

20. Draw cylinder, horizontal and turned. 

21. Test Drawing.—Cylinder, horizontal and turned. 
Development of lesson to precede drawing. 

22. Draw foreshortened vegetable, or strawberry box 
turned, or group cylinder standing and cylinder lying 
and turned, or picture study: ‘‘ Aurora”—Reni. 

23. Sketch group. Cylindrical object on side, turned, 
and vegetable. Note size and placing. General pro- 
portions of group; relative proportion and position of 
objects. Sketch whole group lightly. 

24. Complete drawing of group sketched 21st lesson. 
Groups placed and studied. Errors in proportion and 
appearance of objects corrected. Drawing completed 
with attention to rendering. 

25. Cone on side, turned, base visible. Make several 
sketches of model turned at different angles. 

26. Draw cone, on side, turned. 

27. Test Drawing.— Cone, on side, turned. Develop- 
ment of lesson to precede drawing, or picture study: 
“Joan of Arc”—Le Page. 

28. Sketch conical object, as funnel, on side, turned. 
Proceed as in lesson 238. 

29. Complete drawing of object sketched last lesson. 
Attention to rendering. Proceed as in lesson 24. 

30. Draw vegetable form, or picture study: “ Autumn 
Oaks ”—Inness. 

31. Plant Form Drawing.—Blocking in and drawing 
simple spray, or paint vegetable or spray in water color. 

32. Draw simple spray, or paint spray or flower in 
water color. : 

33. Draw simple spray, or paint spray or flower in 
water color. 

34, Draw simple spray, or picture study: “The An- 
gelus ”—Millet. 

Girls. 


Total time per week 90 minutes, to be divided into two 
periods of appropriate length for lessons in object draw- 
ing and constructive work with applied design. For 
constructive work use oak tag, bogus or cartridge paper, 
gingham, denim, straw board, or other available mate- 
rial. 

Design.—In applied design aim to develop knowledge: 
of balance—equality of weights or consistency of attrac- 
tions, rhythm—continuous or related movement, har- 
mony—consistency or relationship of masses. Empha- 
size the proper relation of the decorating mass to the 
space decorated, and the refinement of the elements of 
the mass. 

(Two lessons each week.) 

1. Design for tray cloth, tablecloth, cushion cover, 
etc. Original sketches, conventionalized unit from flow- 
er and leaf, or draw pattern for waste basket, or port- 
folio, , 

2. Continue sketches for design on cloth, or complete 
constructed form. 
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4, Trace design on cloth or design for constructed 
form— original sketches, conventionalized unit from leaf 
and flower. 

5. Practice painting grayed colors, illustrated on color 
chart, and commence painting design on cloth or con- 
tinue with sketches for designs for form completed 4th 
lesson. 

6. Continue painting design on cloth or cemplete de- 
sign for constructed form and trace. 

7. Complete painting design on cloth or paint design 
on constructed form. 

8. Draw pattern for waste basket, work basket, port- 
folio, collar box, or design for table mat, bureau scarf, 
cushion cover, tray cloth; original sketches, convention- 
alized unit from leaf and flower. 

9. Complete design for constructed form, or continue 
sketches for design on cloth. 

10. Design for constructed form: make original 
sketches, conventionalized unit from leaf and flower, or 
complete unit for design on cloth. 

1]. Complete design for constructed form and trace, 
or trace design on cloth. 

12. Practice painting and commence painting designs 
on constructed forms or on cloth. 

13. Complete painting designs on constructed forms 
or on cloth. 

Object Drawing.— Aim to secure correct foreshorten- 
ing and accent in drawings of familiar cylindrical and 
conical objects, vegetable and leaf forms in various posi- 
tions. Require careful study of relative size and posi- 
tion of objects in simple groups; and tests by pencil 
holding and pencil measurements of directions and pro- 
portions. Use individual models wherever possible. In 
all drawings seek quality of line expressive of texture. 

(Two lessons each week.) 

14, Object Drawing.—Study cylinder, on side, turned 
in different positions. Sketch axes and appearance of 
end only, or picture study: “ Shepherdess ”—Le Rolle. 

15. ‘Draw cylinder, horizontal and turned. 

16. Draw cylinder, horizontal and turned in different 
positions. 

17. Test Drawing.— Cylinder, horizontal and turned. 

18. Draw foreshortened vegetable, or strawberry box, 
turned, or group, cylinder standing and cylinder horizon- 
tal and turned, or picture study: “ Aurora”— Reni. 

19. Sketch group, cylindrical object on side, turned, 
and vegetable. Note size and placing. General propor- 


tions of group; relative proportions and position of ob-— 


jects. Sketch whole group lightly. 

20. Complete drawing of group sketched 19th lesson. 
Groups placed in position and studied. Errors in pro- 
portion and appearance corrected. Complete drawing 
with attention to rendering. 

21. Draw foreshortened vegetable, or group, cylindri- 


cal object, on side, and vegetable, or picture study:. 


“ Joan of Arc”— Le Page. Ve 
22. Cone, on side, base visible. Make several quick 
sketches of model, turned at different angles. 

23. Draw cone on side, base visible. 

24, Test Drawing.—Cone on side, turned. 
ment of lesson to precede drawing. 

25. Sketch conical object as funnel, on side, turned. 
Direction of axes, general proportions, relative propor- 
tions. Sketch object lightly. 

26. Complete drawing of object sketched last lesson. 
Object placed in position and studied. Errors in pro- 
portion and appearance corrected. Complete drawing 
with attention to rendering, or picture study: “ Autumn 
Oaks ”—Inness. 

27. Plant form drawing. Blocking in and drawing 
foreshortened leaf, or paint vegetable in water color. 

28. Blocking in and drawing simple spray, or paint 
vegetable or spray in water color. 

29. Draw simple spray, or paint spray or flower in 
water color. 

30. Draw simple spray, or paint spray or flower in 
water color, or picture study: “The Angelus ’—Millet. 


Develop- 
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Design.—Decorative Arrangement. 

31. Design for library list cover, book plate, magazine 
cover, note-book cover, portfolio, menu card. Decora- 
tive arrangement. Spray of leaves or leaves and flower. 
Make sketches. 

32. Continue with sketches for decorative arrange- 
ment. 

33. Trace decorative arrangement. 

34. Paint design. Grayed colors, illustrated on color 
chart. 

ERP 


German Language Texts. 


Das Spielmannskind und Der Stumme Ratsherr, von W. 
H. Riehl. Edited with notes ard a vccabulary by Geo. M. 
Priest, A.M., instructor in German, Princeton university. — 
Few German authors have portrayed German life in a more 
masterly fashion than Riehl, and hence his stories serve a 
doubie purpose in tke class-rocm. A brief introductory note 
on Riehl, footnotes, and vocabulary eccompany tke text. 
(American Book Company, New York. Price. $0.35.) 


Der Bibliothekar: Schwank in vier Akten von Gustav von 
Moger. Edited with intrcduction, rotes, and vocabulary by 
William A. Cooper, A.M., assistant professor of German in 
the Leland Stanford Junior pose 9, Se pe Cooper 
has “— notes ard vocabulary for Meser’s popular ccm- 
ee i The text is suitable for second year classes in the high 
school. The language is thoroly colloquial and not too diffi- 
cult. A very brief note on Moser precedes the text. (Amer- 
ican Book Company, New York. Price, $0.45) 


Die drei Freier, Erzihlung von Leoni Schiicking. Edited 
with introduction and notes by Otto Heller, Ph.D., professor 
of German language and literature in Washington university 
(St. L.), and head of the German department in the Chautau- 
qua institution.—Schiicking’s admirable little story of tke 
nh pa Dutchr an, The Wild Hunter, ardthe Wardering Jew, 
will prove excellent reading matter for the latter part of the 
second year’s work. Professor Heller has prepared an ex- 
cellent introduction on the three legendary herces and their 
significance in literature. The notes of this edition are also 
unusually satisfactory, since they give all that is essential 
to a clear conception of the text. A chapter of the introduc- 
tion discusses the peculiarities of the larguage of the text. 
(Ginn & Company, Boston.) 


Unter vier Augen: Lustspiel von Ludwig Fulda; Der Pro- 
cess: Lustspiel von Roderich Benedix. Edited with notes 
and vocabulary by Wm. Addison Hervey, instrvctor in Colum- 
bia university. — Especially the first of these comedies affords 
excellent reading matter for first year students. The editor 
has prepared notes which not only assist the pupil in transla- 
tion, but give him areal insight into the expressions dis- 
cussed. In the vocabulary the accent is marked only in ex- 
ceptional cases. (Henry Holt & Company.) 


Marchen der Gebriider Grimm, with notes, exercises, and 
vocabulary by Geo. E. Merkley, professor of modern lan- 
guages in the Clarkson School of Technology.—An excellent 
selection of Grimm’s most popular Marchen is here edited 
for school use. The preface is somewhat brief, since an ad- 
equate account of Jacob and Wilhelm Grimm is hardly given. 
Exercises for retranslation are appended end form a most 
valuable part of the little book. The vocabulary is worked 
out in a very satisfactory manner. A short statement of 
Grimm’s Law will facilitate the comparison of English and 
German forms. (Allyn & Bacon, Boston.) 


Languor and weakness, due to the condition of the blood, are overcome by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the great vitalizer. 
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A Blot in Our Escutcheon. 


Negro slavery has been abolished, but child labor is 
still darkening the pages of our economic history. Per- 
haps we are doing no worse in this respect than some of 
the older countries of the world. But we ought to be 
doing better than they. Our boast is civic freedom. 
We are praised for our efforts in extending free educa- 
tion to every child of school age. Our ideal of “ uni- 
versal education of the people in common schools free to 
all” is teaching the world a lesson in humanity. Des- 
pite all this, the handling the child labor problem has 
received in several state legislatures this past winter is 
far from satisfactory. In a few instances there was 
revealed an incredibly brutal disregard of the human 
claims of children. The lawmakers were besieged by 
Moloch worshipers to sanction the slaughter of innocents 
in one form or another. Labor organizations whose co- 
operation had been counted upon by the friends of chil- 
dren betrayed the confidence that had been placed in 
them. What little progress the child labor movement 
is able to record has been won by dint of watchful persist- 
ency and organized insistence. Let us be thankful for 
the gain, however small, and keep on with the good work. 

The most encouraging feature of the campaign for the 
abolition of child slavery is the ready response of many 
of the large manufacturers to humanitarian, to Ameri- 
can principles. The force of Americanism must lead us 
to victory here as it has done in other struggles in- 
volving the disenthralment of the oppressed. The same 
spirit that seeks to sap our institutions is the spirit that 
possesses the enslavers of children. It is the enemy of 
democracy. Whosoever becomes its mouthpiece, and if 
he traces his ancestry to the Mayflower, is a foreigner. 
Each honored American name in his genealogy can only 
add testimony to his unworthiness to bear the proud 
title of citizen of our democracy. To whom much has 
been given of him much will be asked. Americanism is 
but another name for humanity. With that device 
written upon our banner the battle for the redemption of 
childhood will be accomplished. 

ERPON 


Supervisory Bullyism. 


Supervisory officers are supposed to be the most sym- 
pathetic and helpful persons in a school system. They 
are expected to encourage good teaching and to labor 
for harmonious co-operation of the teachers with their 
principals and of one school with another. They are 
paid a salary to do this. But among these very people 
are to be found a few who go about spreading discour- 
agement and discontent and heart-ache. Many a 
teacher retires to her room after school hours to bathe 
her pillow in tears because of the visit of a supervisor. 

Cockatrices and bullies should be forever banished 
from any and every connection with school work. In 
the same class with them belong the small, vindictive 
people who because of personal dislike of a teacher or a 
supposed affront from him, seek revenge in their own 
small way commensurate with their caliber, by annoying 
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and harassing the “ subject.” The prevalent ignerance 
as regards educational results affords only too often a 
convenient shelter for these people. Some day this hid- 
ing place will be dynamited out of existence. Mean- 
while every form of bullying on the part of super- 
visory officers should be severely dealt with by boards of 
education if the superintendent-in-chief fails to act 
promptly and effectively. 

A teacher who is constantly bullied by a principal and 
a principal who is kept on the rack by fault-finding 
supervisors cannot do the fullest justice to their work. 
Schools can be pointed out that once gave promise of 
good fruit, which were dragged down to a low level by 
the meddlesomeness of unsympathetic supervisors. We 
have talked much of unfit teachers, the unfit supervising 
officers are doing far greater harm than they. Let the 
unfit be stricken from the roll. 


OPI 
Who Has Ceased to Grow. 


The most dangerous state of mind to be in for an other- 
wise moral human being is self-satisfaction. Itis the be- 
ginning of the end of one’s growth. And when growth 
ceases shrinkage of life becomes inevitable. Socrates 
saw the danger. That is why he gave his whole life to 
awakening others to a knowledge of their own imper- 
fections. A teacher who falls into the snares of assur- 
ance and self-satisfaction will soon lose his usefulness. 
How can the pupils be inspired to a pursuit of knowledge 
and beauty if the teacher is not an example of continu- 
ous and earnest self-improvement. When the teacher 
reaches the point where he believes to have completed 
the circle of his perfection he should be relieved of his 
office. No greater wrong can be inflicted upon a school 
than a teacher who has ceased togrow. Such a teach- 
er lacks the chief quality which should distinguish a 
human being from the dumb beast. Self-improvement 
should be made an absolute condition for continuance in 
school work. And let it not be forgotten that this ap- 
plies to the teacher with even more positive force than 
to the pupil. 


BPN 


Daily Renewal of Life. 


May is here. Springtime is at the height of its glory. 
The air is sweet with the scent of apple blossoms. The 
birds are filling the great out-of-doors with the melodies 
of their joy. But what of the school-room? Six weeks 
from the close of the school year—examinations nanging 
over the heads of teacher and children, a closing enter- 
tainment to be made ready, and tired, tired nerves. Yet 
in spite of it all, the spring may enter in and school life 
may be kept sweet if we but try to take a sensible view 
of the matter. There are devices for lessening the strain, 
which any teacher may employ. 

Tired nerves need strengthening. A cold sponge bath 
in the morning with a vigorous after-rub gives the nerves 
needed stimulation. A long walk after school, no mat- 
ter if you are tired, will help. You will sleep the better 
for it and the nerves will be benefited thereby. A dozen 
long low breaths before an open window several times a 
day will aid to oxidize the blood, clear the brain, and 
awaken new courage and the will power not to scold. Do 
you know why you are so easily irritated at times? Are 
you aware that it is not so much the whispering of Jane 
and the squeaking of Katie’s pen as your nerves which 
cause you to lose your temper? It may be that these 
sensitive nerves of yours are hungering for a spring feed- 
ing, with phosphites, or beef and iron. With the teacher, 
more than with others, the elementary wants of the body 
require careful attention. It is mens sana in corpore 
sano. You cannot be happy with refractory nerves. The 
spring is a joyful season because of the winter rest that 
preceded. Rest is needed to renew the body. Rest and 
all the out-door life possible will do much for you, and 
the school will rejoice with you. 
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The College Trained Men. 


It is fast becoming evident that the world is made 
for the educated man—that is the world as organized 
by civilization. The Mosely Commission have put many 
evidences of this in their report and we give some of 
them: 

About one per cent. of the American people have re- 
ceived a college education and yet forty per cent. of the 
positions of confidence, of trust, and of profit is held 
by such graduates. 

“In the Westinghouse shops and offices 160 college- 
bred men are engaged out of a total of 10,000 em- 
ployees. ; 

At the Carnegie steel works, where there are 7,000 
hands, there were about 100 technically trained men, 7 
of the twenty-three leading officers being college gradu- 
ates. 

Of 118 engineers on the staff of the Rapid Transit 
Railroad commissioners of New York city (constructing 
a city underground railway), 84 per cent. had been 
college students; of seventy-five petty officers 58 per cent. 
were college trained. 

In the Baldwin Locomotive Works, forty-three. 


On the Pennsylvania railway lines west of Pittsburg, - 


fifty-two, nearly all being graduates. 

At the Schenectady works of the General Electric 
Company, 264. 

The Illinois Central Railroad Company employ 200 
men who are either graduates of a technical institution 
or have had some trainirg in that line. 

The Baltimore and Ohio railway have employed in 
their maintenance of way department since January, 
1901, fifty-nine graduates of technical schools. and uni- 
versities; seventeen technical graduates in the yards and 
offices of the transportation department; in the me- 
chanical and electrical departments twenty-four graduates 
among their 559 apprentices.” 

The reason expressed for this is that the educated 
man takes in a wider horizon, and is able to attaek new 
problems. 


BPR 
Quite Like Men. 


We are pleased to note that the girls in Caldwell col- 
lege, Ky., are trying to get the good of college life by 
having a “rush.” The Times says: 

“Four girls knocked out, several shins barked, and a 
few skirts torn is the result, so far as known, of the flag 
rush of the girls of Caldwell college to-day. The juniors 
planted their flag in a tree and successfully defended it. 
Some of the girls were knocked heels over head, but 
they wore bloomers and paid no heed to the cheering 
students of Central university, who hung over the iron 
fence surrounding the campus. Then the victors paraded 
the campus with their flag, and hiring a large van, were 
driven over town, making the air ring with their cries.” 

This would seem to indicate that women are likely to 
get their “ rights.” 


BPD 


An American University of Music. 


A plan is under way which proposes to give Brooklyn 
a university of music and make it the authoritative musical 
center of the country. A number of persons have or- 
ganized an association to found an institution where 
students may pursue the study of music under advan- 
tages equal to those which they now seek in Europe. 
The friends of the plan declare that the American 
students go to study music in the various cities of 
Europe not because of the superiority of individual in- 
structors, but because of the recognized authority of the 
music schools, the advantages for hearing the best 
music at prices within reach, and for study in the atmo- 
sphere which such advantages create. They say that 


these advantages are made possible in Europe by the 
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support given to the schools of music by the govern- 
ments, and that the support in this country must come 
from philanthropists of wealth and from the public 
generally. 

The plan proposed includes a college of music, with an 
orchestra, to be under the direction of a man of world- 
wide reputation; a visiting jury of eminent musicians, 
a board of management of men and women fully compe- 
tent to keep high the ideals of instruction and peform- 
ance, and a finance committee of men who are worthy of 
the entire confidence of the community. The corps of 
teachers would be selected by the director, the visiting 
jury of musicians, and a committee on instruction. The 
college would have a four-year ceurse of study with en- 
trance examinations to insure a proper foundation of 
liberal education before the student begins to specialize 
in music. A permanent orchestra, liberally endowed, 
would be needed to dispense music thru open rehearsals 
and concerts. The university building would be pro- 
vided with a music library, a large auditorium and small 
halls. 

BPN 


Dr. Draper on Unification. 


Dr. Andrew S. Draper delivered an address on the re- 
organization of the state educational system at the April 
—_ of the Hudson River Schoolmasters’ Club. He 
said: 

“Laws help on movements and give to men justifica- 
tion for undertaking public movements. Yet there is 
something of great import beyond that, and that is for 
all connected with the movement to join hands in an ef- 
fort to attain the end which the law-makers and admin- 
istrators have in mind. If we do thus agree together, 
the department of education and regents joining hand 
in hand, and if the people, as a whole, come to our aid, 
then there will be great results accomplished. What- 
ever can be done to uplift the educational work of the 
state will be done, to the end that the people of the 
state may be uplifted. 

“ Some may doubt the wisdom of unification, but it is 
here, and is a permanent fact. Revolutions do not go 
backward. This present movement is as distinct an ed- 
ucational and scientific movement as was that of the 
distinguished Seward’s administration in the late thirties 
and forties. The sound principle has been declared that 
the educational work of the state shall be as free from 
all political and uzeducational influences as is the judi- 
ciary. I did not discern any note of dissension against 
my return to the educational work of the state, for oth- 
erwise I should not be here. I have been so successful 
in entering into pleasant relations elsewhere, that I 
would not return did I not discern an educational oppor- 
tunity.” 

EXPAN 


Porto Rican Teachers to Come. 


Dr. Samuel McCune Lindsay, commissioner of educa- 
tion in Porto Rico, recently spoke before the Boston 
Twentieth Century Club on the educational outlook of 
the island under his charge. He also told the plans for - 
the Porto Rican teachers’ coming visit to our summer 
schools. He explained that Porto Rico contains about 
a million people, quite as eager to become good Ameri- 
cans and quite as hopeful of the great blessings they will 
enjoy as were our New England forefathers. The peo- 
ple of Porto Rico he said, are better off to-day in every 
way than they haveever been in the history of the island. 
Such progress naturally breeds greater desire and they 
are impatient under the slowness of educational devel- 
opment. 

“The most pathetic side of Porto Rican history and 
the one which ought to appeal to us most strongly here 
in the United States, is their ambition for popular edu- 
cation. When we think of it—six years ago they did 
not know what the free public school meant; they had 
never had an absolutely free public school in the four 
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hundred years of their history, and that to-day there are 
at least 1,200 teachers at work, scattered all over the 
island, 1,050 of whom are native Porto Ricans and 150 
Americans, working with an enrollment of at least 75,000 
children in school-rooms fairly well equipped, with 
modern school appliances, with the best modern text- 
books, and school supplies—we can hardly realize, and I 
am sure that the Porto Rican does not fully realize, the 
significance of the change. He is enthusiastic in his 
support of the public school. The lower house of the 
Porto Rican legislative assembly, made up almost en- 
tirely of native Porto Ricans, votes over one-quarter of 
the total revenues of the island for public education, and 
if it were not gently restrained by the more practical 
American business common-sense, it,would probably vote 
four times the total revenue for that single object so in- 
tense is the interest and public enthusiasm for the free 
school, and so keenly do the people realize the need for 
educational advantages for their children. 

“Many of our schools have a waiting list twice as 
large as the number of pupils enrolled and an absence of 
but a few days, even on account of illness, causes a pupil 
to lose his seat which is eagerly taken by another. The 
teachers, as a class, are young, ambitious, and enthusi- 
astic. They have had few advantages and most of them 
have never been outside the geographical boundaries of 
the island. The great majority of them knowsomething 
of the English language, and many of them have a 
speaking knowledge of English. The work in most of 
the schools is still done in Spanish, aJtho English is 
taught as a language subject in every school on the 
island and every teacher is required to pass an annual 
examination in the English language, an examination 
which is becoming more difficult every year; and unless 
he makes a good showing his license to teach is not re- 
newed. 

“Six hundred of these native teachers, or over half 
of the total native teaching force of the island, are com- 
ing to the United States this summer to visit your sum- 
mer schools, to see something of the country of which 
they have heard so much. 

“ President Eliot, of Harvard university, has taken the 


‘lead in this matter, as he did when Harvard extended 


an invitation to some fourteen hundred Cuban teachers 
to partake of its hospitality. Every teacher who ex- 
pects to come has contributed over eleven per cent. of 
his annual salary to aid in paying expenses. The ar- 
rangements for their reception are not entirely com- 
pleted, but we shall expect to have three or four hundred 
of them at the Harvard summer school and probably 
two hundred at Cornell university, with perhaps a few at 
other institutions. We shallbring them all together for 
a few days of sightseeing in Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Washington. 

“The teachers of Porto Rico have done their full share 
to prepare for this trip. The government of the United 
States has given the use of its army transports, and it 
now rests with our American teachers and with their 
American public to say whether we shall have the 
$30,000 we need to make the trip possible and to send 
our good Porto Rican friends back with an impression of 
American life that will abide with them and cement the 
ties of friendship that bind us together.” 


William A. Wiley has been re-elected to his fortieth 
annual term as superintendent of schools in Terre 
Haute, Ind. When Mr. Wiley first took charge the sys- 
tem had sixteen teachers, now there are 212. 





Prof. Dr. W. Rein, of Jena, Germany, one of the most 
distinguished pedagogs in Europe, will arrive in the 
United States the latter part of August. He will give 
lectures during the month of September, besides attend- 
ing the International congresses in St. Louis. - Engage- 
ments for Professor Rein’s lectures are made by Miss 
Amalie Nix, Central High school, St. Paul, Minn., by 
whom further information will gladly be given. 
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The thirteenth International Peace Congress is to 
meet in Boston during the first week of October, the 
opening session to be on Monday evening, October 3, 
followed by morning and evening sessions during the 
succeeding four days. The objects of the peace con- 
gress are to promote popular education as to the duty of 
supplanting the war system by rational and legal methods, 
of the speedy reduction of armaments and the applica- 
tion of the vast sums spent upon them to constructive 
ends, and of the better .general organization of the na- 
tions in their mutual relations. There has been but one 
meeting of the congress in America before, that in con- 
nection with the exposition in Chicago in 18938. It is 
hoped that the coming congress will be the largest and 
most important since the revival of the congress in 
1889. 

The place of the United States in the history of in- 
ternational arbitration and the peace movement is a 
proud one. No delegation was more influential at the 
Hague conference than our own. Baron d’Estournelles 
de Constant, one of the French members of The Hague 
court and the leader of the arbitration movement in 
France, has recently declared that the action of our 
government, in promptly sending to The Hague the Pious 
fund case, and still more in insisting upon the reference 
there of the Venezuela cases, has done more than any- 
thing else to hasten the regulat use of the tribunal and 
to advance its prestige among the nations. 


Don Quixote Tercentenary. 


The great figure of Spanish literature is Don Quixote. 
In fact, he occupies an important place in the world’s 
literature. In view of the prominence of the book the 
approaching tercentenary of the first publication is of 
more than passing interest. In 1605, Cervantes finally 
succeeded in getting the work published, and in 19(5 
Madrid is to celebrate the three hundredth anniversary 
of the event. It is intended to make the occasion, as 
far as possible, one of a national character. Statues are 
to be erected to his honor in all the cities and towns in 
which Cervantes resided; his bust is to be placed in every 
school in Spain, and a national edition of “ Don Quixote” 
is to be published. 

While at Valladolid, Cervantes, one of the needy 
writers about the court of Philip III., completed the man- 
uscript of “ Don Quixote.” The first part of the story 
was ready in 1604, about the time that Shakespeare’s 
“Hamlet” appeared. A patron being as necessary as a 
publisher, Cervantes found one in the Duke de Bejar, a 
nobleman of rank. The license for publication was se- 
cured on September 20, 1604, and, in the beginning of 
1605, the first part was printed at Madrid by Juan de la 
Cuestra, and published by Francisco de Robles. The 
book was successful from the beginning, no less than six 
impressions appearing in 1605. The fame acquired by 
the story does not appear to have aided materially the 
author’s fortunes. In 1605, he still lived at Valladolid, 
earning his living by writing. In 1606, he followed the 
court to Madrid, where, in 1608, he published the second 
edition of “Don Quixote.” During the closing years of 
his life he was supported chiefly by a pension from the 
archbishop of Toledo. In 1616, Cervantes died at the 
age of sixty-nine. 

Up to 1874, about 278 editions of “ Don Quixote” had 
appeared. Eighty-seven of these were published in Spain 
and 191 in other countries. Of the number, 136 were in 
the original. Translations have appeared in every Euro- 
pean tongue, even including Turkish. 





Railways in Russia. 


The total distance from ,St. Petersburg, to Port 
Arthur by the Russian Trans-Siberian Railway and the 
Russian lines in Manchuria is 5,913 miles, or practically 
twice the distance from New York to San Francisco. 
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This is one of the facts about Russia presented in a 
monograph by the bureau of statistics. 

Regarding the railways, which are a subject of special 
interest at the present time, the report says: 

The importance of railways as a means of communi- 
cation is now greater than that of the rivers and other 
water routes. The building of the trunk lines dates 
back to the decade between 1860 and 1870. These 
years Witnessed the construction of the entire group of 
railways with Moscow as their common starting point. 
Next as to time comes the construction of roads con- 
necting the black soil region with its natural outlets, 
the ports of the Baltic and Black seas. Simultane- 
ously lines were built connecting each one of the more 
important Southern seaports with the agricultural 
provinces. 

The Russo-Turkish war of 1878-79 caused an almost 
entire suspension of railway building. It was only dur- 
ing the decade beginning with 1880 that activity in this 
field was again resumed, but the character and method 
of construction of the newly built roads changed abrupt- 
ly. Inplace of the former trunk lines connecting either 
the black-soil area with the seaboards of the Baltic, 
Azov, and Black seas, or with the central industrial re- 
gion around Moscow, these years witnesssed the con- 
struction of great strategic railroads such as the trans- 
Caspian, the Polessie system, besides roads primarily des- 
tined for the service of relatively small tho important in- 
dustrial regions. Moreover, the system of granting 
franchises was superseded by the building and working 
of roads directly by and on account of the state. At 
the same time the redemption by the; government of 
great railway systems was going on, so that for some 
time it seemed as if all private roads were going to be 
acquired by the state. Altho of late greater latitude 
has been given to private initiative, by far the greater 
part of Russian railways is in the hands of the government 
Out of 36,673 miles under the control of the ministry of 
communication of January 1, 1904, 24,486 are worked 
by the state, and 12,287 miles only by private compa- 
nies. 

The adverse years, 1891 and 1892, gave a new impetus 
to railway building. In order to give employment to 
the starving peasantry the government undertook and 
encouraged the construction of new roads. A new era 
of railway building began with these years, which in its 
vigor, soon surpassed anything seen not only in Russia 
itself, but anywhere else in Europe. Thus, while during 
the above years the number of versts opened for traffic 
was but 123 and 419, respectively, the sueceeding years 
mark the beginning of an exceedingly energetic expan- 
sion of the railway system, whose termination does not 
seem to be at hand even in the near future. Accord- 
ing to the official figures there were opened for traffic 
during the year 18938, 1,043 miles; 1894, 1,147 miles; 
1899, 3,297 miles; 1901, 2,235 miles. 

These figures include roads built not only by the state, 
but also by the corporations whose activity now almost 
surpasses that of the early years of the decade begin- 
ning with 1870, the first great period of great railway 
construction, when the building of roads, for some time 
at least, became the monopoly of a few private compa- 
nies. The length of Russian railways in Europe alone 
has thus considerably increased during the last ten 
years, and surpasses now that of France and Great 
Britain, being inferior only to Germany. 

At the beginning of 1902 the total length of all Rus- 
sian railways was 35,187 miles, of which 28,982 miles 
were in European Russia, 5,188 represented the length 
of railways in Asia, and 1,067 were secondary roads of 
local character. 

Of this total of over 35,187 miles, 23,557 miles, or 
over 67 per cent., were owned and operated by the govern- 
ment. The value of this system, exclusive of the logal 
secondary roads, is given as 5,149,399,000 rubles or 
about 99,000rubles per verst. Of this grand total ex- 
pended in the construction of railways the government’s 
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share is 4,914,805,000 rubles, or about 95 per cent. This 
amount includes the value of all corporate securities, 
both stocks and bonds, the income from which was 
guaranteed by the government, those of the bonds 
amounting to 2,920,428,000 rubles, which are held by the 
treasury, and the total amount of subsidies granted for 
the construction of railways. - 

For January 1, 1904, the length of the entire Russian 
railway system, exclusive of 1,944 miles of railroads in 
Finland and 1,555 miles of the eastern Chinese road, is 
officially stated as 36,673 miles. Of this total 31,493 
miles were in Europe and 5,180 miles in Asia. Of the 
European railways the government operates 19,256 miles, 
while 10,954 miles of railways of general interest and 
1,312 miles of railways of local interest were operated 
by private corporations. The total length of double- 
track roads was 6,830 miles. The length of miles opened 
for operation during the year 1902 was 446 miles. The 
total number of miles under construction was 3,931. 


Story of Bird Day. 

During the next few weeks some thousands of schools 
thruout the country will celebrate Bird day. The num- 
ber is uncertain, but it is extremely large, considering 
that the day has been celebrated for only ten years. The 
credit for starting the movement belongs to Supt. Charles 
A. Babcock, of Oil City, Penn. 

In the spring of 1894, Superintendent Babcock became 
impressed with the interest the children showed in birds 
thru their nature study work. He concluded that this 
part of nature study would be done more effectively if 
some special day were set apart for celebration. He 
wrote to several prominent persons, asking them for the 
expression of some sentiment suitable to such an occa- 
sion. 

J. Sterling Morton, secretary of agriculture, wrote as 
follows, and this letter gave the movement great im- 
petus: 

“ Birds are of inestimable value to mankind. Without 
their unremitting service our gardens and fields would 
be laid waste by insect pests. But we owe them a greater 
debt even than this, for the study of birds tends to de- 
velop some of the best attributes and impulses of our 
nature. Among birds we find examples of generosity, 
unselfish devotion, of the love of mother for offspring, 
and other estimable qualities. Their industry, their pa- 
tience, and ingenuity excite our admiration; their songs 
inspire us with the love of music and poetry; their beau- 
tiful plumage and graceful manners appeal to our 
esthetic sense; their long migrations to distant lands 
stimulate our imaginations and tempt us to inquire into 
the causes of these periodic movements, ard finally, their 
endless modifications of form and habits, by which they 
are enabled to live under most diverse conditions of food 
and climate—on land and at sea—invite the student of 
nature into inexhaustible fields of pleasurable research. 
The cause of bird protection is one that appeals to the 
best side of our nature. Let us yield to the appeal. Let 
us have a bird day—a day set apart from all the other 
days of the year to tell the children about the birds.” 


John Burroughs said: 

“T hope that you may succeed in starting a movement 
that will extend to all the schools of the country.” 

The movement has not as yet, unfortunately, spread 
to every town in the country, but schools by the thous- 
ands do celebrate “ Bird day.” In Indiana, the day has 
been recognized by the legislature and Superintendent 
Babcock was honored 4s the originator of the idea. The 
imperative necessity of taking immediate steps to protect 
our native birds is shown by the fact that several species 
are nearly extinct thru wanton destruction. Many schools 
have failed to give bird study a place in their work, but 
it is to be hoped that, during the next few months, both 
teachers and pupils may become interested in this branch 
of nature work. It may prove an inspiration to many 


boys to know that, according to John Burroughs, “ Pres-" 


ident R»osevelt knows every bird in the United States.” 
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Notes of New Books, 





Zoilogy, Descriptive amd Practical. By Buel P. Colton, 
A.M., author of ‘‘ Physiology, Experimental and Descrip- 
tive;’’ ‘‘ Physiology: Illustrated by Experiment;’’ ‘‘Ele- 
mentary Physiology;’’ and ‘‘Practical Zoclogy.’’—A new 
book from Professor Colton always awakens interest. This 
text aims to furnish the ordinary student of natural history all 
the handbook he. will ever need. It consists of two parts, 
the first descriptive, and the second analytical. The ordin- 
ary student must use them together. Under the teacher’s 
direction he is expected to take the various specimens to be 
studied, beginning with the insects, preferably the common 
grasshopper, make close and careful observations upon the 
live specimen, both in the laboratory and in the field, so as 
to learn its life habits as fully as possible; then to dissect 
the specimen carefully so as to learn the form and connec- 
tions of the several parts, and finally returning to another 
living specimen, learn the uses of all these parts. Drawing 
in the note-book is expected at every step. After this has 
been completed, he is expected to study carefully the de- 
scriptive text in the first part. 

The two purposes that Professor Colton has in view, viz., 
to lead to careful observation and thus to inductive reasoning, 
and to give a clear general idea of the animal world, are well 
secured. In many cases the camera has been called to 
aid, particularly by giving snapshots of peculiar positions of 
animals. So the illustrations are specially instructive. 
The order is probably the best for ordinary students, begin- 
ning with insects, rising thence to the mammals, and com- 
pleting the work with the microscopic orders. 

The book is attractive in its general appearance. The il- 
lustrations are unusually clear. Certain references to liter- 
ary compositions, as ‘‘The Chambered Nautilus,”’ will help 
the ordinary high school pupil. Thus in a way the book will 
be an aid to teachers who desire to inform themselves in 
‘‘nature study ’’ to teach younger pupils. (D. C. Heath & 
Company, Boston. Price, $1.50.) 


College Entrance Examination Board; questions set at 
the exsminations held June 15-20, 1908.—The College En- 
trance Examination board holds examinations at different 
points in the Middle States and New England, making the 
requirements for admission to the freshman class uniform 
in the institutions composing its membership. This volume 
gives the questions used last June, thus enabling teachers 
in the various secondary schools to learn the standard set in 
the colleges. A rather careful examination of these ques- 
tions suggests a few points of comment. The papers in 
science seem to demand very little power on the part of the 
pupil to do work, but demand a very keen memory. While 
much must be remembered in the several sciences the real 
value of the studies lies in training to accurate observation 
and reasoning from the observations. Again, the physics 

uestions seem unwisely to place the principal stress upon 
the mathematical calculations. The papers in English would 
seem to imply the culture of the college graduate rather 
than that of the prospective freshman. Severalof the papers 
appear to be unreasonably long. No candidate can begin to 
do his best when he must hurry all the time to de the me- 
chanical work of writing. He needs time to think and to 
write deliberately. . 

The plan of uniform requirements has much to commend 
it, and these papers possess great educational value. The 
results of this series of examinations will be watched with 
unusual interest by all who are seeking progress in the adap- 
tation of educational methods to the needs of American pu- 
pils. (Ginn & Company, Boston. List price, 60 cents; mail- 
ing price, 65 cents.) 


In her introduction to the Canterbury Classics, Prof. 
Katharine Lee Bates says that the books are intended main- 
ly to cultivate the imagination. Unless the child becomes 
acquainted with the stories of the ages to which we are all 
heirs, he wi!l find himself in a strange world later on when 
he comes to study literature. What is told is meant 
to be what a child would naturally like to know about the 
book that pleases him and the writer of the book. One of 
the volumes of the series is Treasure Island, by Robert 
Louis Stevenson, edited by Theda Gildemeister and illus- 
trated hv Gustavus C. Widney. This is the book ‘‘some- 
thing like Robinson Crusoe ’’ that one of Stevenson’s youn 
friends wanted him to write.’ It is too well known to nee 
any comment. This editionis well illustrated. (Rand, Mc- 
Nally & Co., Chicago and New York.) 


Gareth and Lynette and Other Idylls, by Alfred Tennyson, 
form a volume of the Standard Literature Series, edited 
with an introductionand notes by Edward Everett Hale, Jr., 
Ph.D. The other idylls are ‘‘Lancelot and Elaine’’ and 
‘‘The Passing of Arthur.’’ It is unnecessary to say much 
here about these poems in which Tennyson has rendered into 
immortal verse the national legend of England. Itis the 


, very best of material on which to feed the imagination of the 


young mind. (University Publishing Co., New York. 
$0.12}; cloth, $0.20.) 
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The Comedie of Errors, by William Shakespeare, first folio 
edition. Edited with notes, introduction, glossary, list of 
variorum readings, and selected criticism, by Charlotte Por- 
ter and Helen A. Clarke. Undoubtedly the first folio edi- 
tion gives the plays very closely, perhaps exactly as Shakes- 
peare wrote them. By a series of emendations, mainly only 
conjectures as to his meaning, the text has steadily departed 
from the original. In later years there has béen an effort 
to get steadily nearer to the form in which Shakespeare had 
the plays acted before his London audiences. These editors 
have made a bold stride and gone directly to the first text, 
only changing a few words to their more modern forms. 
The long s has also been replaced. They have added a series 
of notes and comments suited to the needs of the student. 
This makes a very attractive little volume, to be one of a 
series which shall include the whole of the plays. (Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co., New York.) 


The High School Chorister, by Charles Edward Whiting, 
formerly teacher of music in the Boston public schools, forms 
a valuable addition to the lists of high grade music texts. 
It contains chromatic scale drills, exercises, the minor scales 
in two forms; two-, three-, and four-part solfeggios; two- 
three-, and four-part songs, anthems, hymns, tunes, an 
patriotic selections. An important feature is the arrange- 
ment of solfeggios leading up to the most difficult part-songs 
found in this work. Another valuable feature is the intro- 
duction of the alto-tenor to be sung by the low alto voices 
when the tenor parts are not well sustained. Noelementary 
instruction is provided; because this work is especially 
adapted to high schvols or classes which have mastered the 
rudiments and art of reading and are sufficiently advanced 
to be capable of rendering the most difficult compositions in 
this work, afterdue practice and study. The author’s lauda- 
ble aim is to give our young people an exceptional opportu- 
nity to practice and study music of so high an order and of 
such character as will enable them to appreciate and enjoy 
classical compositions of the masters, which musical asso- 
ciations in this country and in foreign countries render. 
(D.{C. Heath & Company, Boston, 271 pages.) 


Varied Occupations in String Work, comprising knotting, 
netting, looping, plaiting, and macrame, by Louise Walker, 
head mistress of the Fleet Road board school, Hampstead. — 
The occupations that the author describes have been used 
by her in her school, so that she writes froma wide and var- 
iedexperience. She graded the exercises into three sec- 
tions, suitable to the age and capacity of the children, whose 
ages ranged from five to eight years. Section I. treats of 
tying knots and making cords in the hands only, without the 
aid of the desk. Section II. consists of knots and cords 
tied or built up upon a foundation. Section III. treats of 
knots and cords made in sections I. and II., with macrame 
knotting so manipulated as to form laces and geometrical 
designs. The exercises and suggestions are explained in 
such a way that any teacher may readily acquire sufficient 
- magne ap of the subject for school purposes. The value of 
the book is greatly increased by numerous illustrations. 
(The Macmillan Company, New York.) 


In Sea Kings and Naval Heroes Hartwell James describes 
the great sca fights of the world from Salamis, B. C. 480, to 
Santiago, A. D. 1898. The book has one hundred and thirty- 
seven illustrations. No more fascinating volume could be 
placed in the hands of the young historical student. In 
reading this volume he will learn of the development of the 
naval architecture from the Grecian galley to the modern 
battleship. He will be interested particularly in such battles 
as that with the Spanish Armada, Trafalgar, the sea fights 
of the Revolution and the war of 1812, Manila and Santiago, 
etc. The book is an especially valuable one for school 
libraries. (Henry Altemus Company, Philadelphia. ) 


The Study of Ivanhoe, by Mrs. H. A. Davidson, is a very 
thoro analysis of Scott’s masterpiece, with questions 
on the chapters and on the novel in general. This little 
book is in the Study Guide Series, in which the same 
author has treated, according to a similar plan, ‘‘Ro- 
mola,’’ ‘‘Henry Esmond,’’ and ‘‘ The Idylls of the 
King.’’ Others are announced. There is a map of the 
scene of action of Ivanhoe, besides floor plans of Conis- 
borough castle, and a frontispiece showing the castle 
itself. This is a very useful little book, as it can be used in 
connection with any good edition of the novel. (Mrs. H. A. 
Davidson, publisher, Albany, N. Y.) 


The Teacher’s Guide to accompany the text-book of ele- 
mentary | gprs geography, by William Morris Davis, pro- 
fessor of geology in Harvard university.—This book is a 
summary and extension of an active correspondence with 
teachers that has grown up since the publication of the 
author’s ‘‘ Physical Geography ’’ and ‘‘ Elementary Physical 
Geography.’’ The advancement in this science has been so 
rapid that many questions will inevitably arise that cannot 
be answered by a text-book. The book answers many of 
these and shows how to present different branches of the 
subject. Many diagrams are used to illustrate the topics. 
(Ginn & Company, Boston.) 
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The Educational Outlook. 


Prof. George E. Woodberry, who re- 
cently resigned from Columbia university, 
has been appointed lecturer in English 
literature at Amherst college. 


The trustees of the Catholic university 
at Washington have decided to allow the 
institution to open collegiate courses. It 
is expected that this action will cause the 
Catholic colleges to strengthen their post 
graduate schools and thus increase their 
educational power. 


Dr. Harry, professor of Greek at the 
University of Cincinnati, has been ap- 
pointed — president of the institu- 
tion. He will serve until Sept. 1 when 
Dr. Charles Dabney will take charge. 


Supt. H. E. Kratz, of Calumet, Mich., 
has been re-elected for another term of 
two years. Mr. Kratz has done efficient 
work since ones Soe of the Calu- 
met school, and the board showed its ap- 
preciation by raising his salary to $3,300 
per year. 


The extravagance gee ne — 
school graduations has decided the 
board of education of Reading, Pa., to 
make the wearing of the academic black 
cap and Poser compulsory. The board 
has alse decided to break up high school 
societies which have taken up the pupils’ 
time and money. 


Prof. Frederick E. Beckman, for sev- 
eral years head of the Spanish depart- 
ment of the University of Minnesota, 
has resigned. 


Former County Supt. William Slotter 
has been elected principal of the Doyles- 
town, Pa., public schools. He succeeds 
Prin. Arthur Phillips who has resigned 
to enter the minis Principal Slotter 
has been engaged in educational work 
for many years, and served as count 
superintendent in Pennsylvania for fif- 
teen years. 


The New York state department of 
public intruction has issued its Arbor 


- 


Day annual, the last to be issued under 
the department. In addition to sug- 
gestions for celebrating the day it con- 
tains the announcement of the continu- 
ance of the award of the Wadsworth 
prizes for the best kept school grounds 
and of the award of historical engrav- 
ings for beautifying school grounds. 


Supt. E. C. Sherman, of Essex county, 
N. J., has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Englewood, N. J., to suc- 
ceed Mr. Oakie. About forty candidates 
were in the field for the place. Engle- 
wood is one of New York’s most delight- 
ful suburbs. In Mr. Sherman the schools 
will have a sympathetic, devoted, and 
energetic superintendent. 


The spring meeting of the New Eng- 
land History Teachers’ Association was 
held in Boston on April 16. The subject 
for discussion was ‘‘ The Significance of 
the Louisiana Purchase.’’ Prof. Frederick 
J. Turner, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, said that the purchase was of great 
constitutional benefit, as up to that time 
there had been a certain looseness in the 
construction of the laws. The purchase, 
too, settled thé question whether France, 
Spain, England, or the United States 
would control the banks of the Missis- 
sippi. The speaker sketched the history 
of the territory from the close ef the 
American revolution until the conclusion 
of the purchase arrangements. Other 
speakers were Prof. F. Spencer Baldwin, 
of Boston university; Prof. Albert Bush- 
nell Hart, of Harvard university, and 
Prof. E. G. Bourne, of Yale. 


Pure Drinking Water. 


The Minneapolis board is considering 
the creation of the office of business 
manager. It is not intended to consoli- 
date or do away with any of the present 
offices. It is simply intended to have 
some person to have general supervision 
of the board’s affairs. 


The March report ef Superintendent 
Jordan showed an enrollment of 40,175 
pupils. 

The board of education is to conduct 
experiments in sweeping school-rooms. 
Two samples of sweepings will be taken 
at the Emerson school and subjected to 
bacteriological tests. 

The schools are to be provided with 
pure water. The owners of an artesian 
well have offered to furnish the water. 
The board is to purchase tanks and seven 
wagon tanks to distribute the water 
among the schools. It is proposed to 
spend $10,000 in supplying the schools 
with pure water during the next school 
year. 


A Catholic Chair of History. 


On April 13 the Catholic university at 
Washington received $50,000 to found a 
chair of American history from the order 
of the Knights of Columbus. It was 
explained in the presentation speech that 
the chair of American history was se- 
lected as the mos fitting one to endow, 
because some effort should be made to 
protect the church in history. In conse- 

uence of long apathy little was to be 

ound in the histories of to-day about the 
part the Catholic church had oceupied in 
the upbuilding of the institutions of the 
North American continent, from the dis- 
covery by Columbus up to the present. 

In a speech of acceptance Cardinal 
Gibbons said: ‘‘ You have presented to 
the Catholic University of America, the 
sum of $50,000 for endowing a chair in 
American history. You may rest assured 
that this amount will be devoted to the 
exact purposes intended. An able pro- 
fessor will be selected to preserve and 
teach the truth of American history. 
He will show the leading part our 
church has taken in upbuilding this coun- 
try, developing its resources and spread- 
ing civilization and Christianity among 
its inhabitants.”’ 





A Sewing Class in a Los Angeles Schoo! James A 


Foshay, Superintendent of Schools. 
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In and Around New York City. 


It has been announced that Supt. Fred 
W. Atkinson, of Newton, Mass., has 
been tendered the presidency of the 
Brooklyn Polytechnic institute. Super- 
intendent Atkinson is a graduate of 
Harvard and re the superintend- 
ency at Springfield, Mass., to organize 
the system of public education in the 
Philippine islands. 


The board of estimate has authorized 
anissue of $381,000 of special revenue 
bonds for the board of education. This 
money is to be used in keeping the vaca- 
tion schools and recreation centers in 
operation. Controller Grout presented 
the motion. 


Honors for President Gross. 


The entire board of officers of the New 
York City Teachers’ Association has been 
renominated to serve for another year. 
President Magnus Gross was especially 
commended at a recent meeting for his 
fearless and able management of the 
association. The election of officers will 
take place on May 9 and a special effort 
is to be made to poll a large vote in order 
to show the strength of the organiza- 
tion. 

Delegates from the evening recreation 
centers and the High School of Commerce 
have been admitted to the association. 
The committee on school work has de- 
cided to conduct a questionnaire on the 
rating of teachers. Prin. Alida Williams, 
of P. S. No. 83, reported that a confer- 
ence had been held between the judges 
of the court of special sessions and the 
committee on children’s interests con- 
cerning the co-operation of the courts 
and principals. It was declared that too 
great sentimentality in dealing with the 
children was frequently shown. It was 
charged that the compulsory education 
law was made a farce thru weak admin- 
istration. Out of 295 persons in parental 
relation to children arrested last year 
for violation of the compulsory education 
— five were fined and one impris- 
oned. 


State Legislation. 


The New York legislature has ad- 
journed, and in spite of the mass of legis- 
lation presented, concerning the New 
York city schools only two bills were 

assed. The two were, those authoriz- 
ing the increase in the issue of special 
revenue bonds to $2,000,000, thereby 
making possible an additional appropria- 
tion for the special schools, and permit- 
ting the board of education to contract 
with railroad companies for the trans- 
portation of school children from crowded 
districts. 

Of course the failure to secure pension 
legislation was the most important mat- 
ter directly affecting the teachers. The 
failure of the organizations to unite in 
support of any one bill was responsible 
for this result. Pension legislation will 
still continue to be discussed and per- 
haps by next year some policy may have 
been agreed u 
be finally settled in regard to the pen- 
sions and the matter of deductions from 
absent teachers. 

The bill to reorganize the Normal col- 
lege was another notable failure. The 
late date of its introduction may held re- 
sponsible for this, and another attempt 
to secure the legislation may be looked 
for next year. The bill concerning the 
organization of the board of education 
was not expected to pass, but an amend- 
ed form of the bill presented this year 








n so that something may }¢ 


will probably appear at the next session 
of the legislature. Another measure 
which may reappear is that limiting ap- 

ointments to the higher positions in the 
ocal schools to teachers in the New 
York city system. 

Tne most talked about bill of the win- 
ter was that of Comptroller Grout’s con- 
cerning text-book authorship. The legis- 
lature lived up to expectations in bury- 
ing the measure. It is hardto see what 
result may come from the discussion 
which the bill started. 


Promotion in High Schools. 


The board of superintendents has ap- 
proved a uniform promotion plan for high 
schools. This has been presented to the 
board of education but consideration has 
been postponed until a future meeting. 
The plan as presented is as follows: 

Terms I. and II.—No student shall be 
promoted from the first term to the 
second, or from the second to the third 
whose conditions aggregate ten hours or 
periods in subjects requiring prepara- 
tion. 

Terms III. IV. and V.—No student 
shall be promoted from the third term 
to the fourth, from the fourth to the 
fifth, or from the fifth to the sixth 
whose conditions aggregate nine hours, 
or if he be conditioned in three subjects 
requiring preparation. 

erms VI. and VII. No student shall 
be promoted from the sixth term to the 
seventh who has not completed satisfac- 
torily 2,200 hours of work requiring 
preparation, nor shall a student be pro- 
moted from the seventh term to the 
eighth term unless he shall have com- 
pleted satisfactorily 2,600 hours of such 
work. 

Term VIII.—No student shall be ad- 
mitted to the examination for graduation 
who has not completed satisfactorily 
8,000 hours of work requiring prepara- 
tion and who has not removed all condi- 
tions —— during the progress of 
such work. 

A student whose rating in scholarship 
is C, or less than 60 per cent., in any sub- 
ject requiring preparation and counted 
as a component part of the 3,000 periods 
required for graduation, shall be re- 
garded as conditioned in that subject. 

In September, in January, andin April 
of the school year conditioned students 
shall be given an opportunity to remove 
their conditions by examination. 

All ratings and records shall be made 
at least twice a term. The ratings in 
each subject shall be determined by com- 
bining the teacher’s estimate of the 
pupil’s proficiency, based upon frequent 
memoranda, with the results of written 
tests given under the direction of the prin- 
cipal during regular recitation periods and 
without previous announcement. 

The final work for the term in any sub- 
ject shall be the teacher’s estimate and 
the ratings obtained in examinations. 
The student’s record shall be made in 
figures, but the reports to parents may 
made in figures or letters at the op- 
tion of the principals: 

Equivalent ratings shall be: 

A equals 90 to 100. 

B* equals 75 to 89. 

B equals 60 to 74. 

C equals 40 to 59. 

D equals 0 to 39. 

C, or any percentage below 60, indi- 
cates failure. 


To Enforce Compulsion. 


Associate Superintendent Meleney has 
applied for an increased appropriation to 
enforce the compulsory education law 
properly. Under the new law the truant 
schools must be kept open during the 
summer vacation. The law providesalso 
for the supervision of evening schools 


and high schools, and the following up of 
newsboys. 

The truant officers have to trace pupils 
transferred from one school to another, 
follow up pupils refused work certificates 
by the board of health; trace pupils dis- 
charged from the elementary schools to 
go to work and who fail to attend the 
evening schools; those who graduate 
from the elementary schools under four- 
teen years of age and who fail to attend 
the high schools, and those children un- 
der sixteen who do not enter high school 
and who do not goto work. Those who 
absent themselves from evening schools 
must also be followed up, while books of 
— who have left high schools must 

e recovered by the attendance officers. 
In addition they have to see that news- 
boys wear badges, they must investigate 
the employment of children in factories 
after school hours, and investigate cases 
referred to them by the Children’s court 
and Gerry Society. These manifold dut- 
ies require a larger number of officers. 


Child Labor Law Constitutional. 


Justice Roesch of the Fourth District 
municipal court has sustained the consti- 
tutionality of the provision of the com- 
pulsory schoollaw forbidding the employ- 
ment of children under fourteen years 
of age during the school year. He held 
that the provision was properly incor- 

orated in the compulsory school law. 

e decided further that the question of 
good faith on the part of the employer, 
or deception on the part of the employed 
child or its parents, is no defense to a 
suit to recover the penalty imposed by 
the law for violation of its provisions. 

‘‘The integrity of the statute is up- 
held under the police power of the state. 
A statute should not be declared uncon- 
stitutional unless required by the most 
cogent reasons, or compelled by unan- 
swerable grounds. Every presumption 
isin favor of the constitutionality of a 
statute. It is difficult to define satisfac- 
torily the police power to cover every 
case. But it includes such legislative 
measures as promote the health, safety, 
or morals of thecommunity. Much more 
potent, if possible, is a statute seeking 
the protection of children. They are the 
wards of the state, which is particularly 
interested in their well-being as future 
members of the body politic, and has an 
inherent right to protect itself and them 
against the baneful effects of ignorance, 
infirmity, or danger to life and limb. 

‘“‘The court of appeals showed in a 
striking manner its purpose to maintain 
such legislation in deciding that a cor- 
poration which violates the statute is 
practically an insurer of the safety of 
the child and a child who is injured, irre- 
spective of any negligence on the part of 
the corporation, is not, as a matter of 
law, chargeable with contributory neg!i- 
gence, or with having assumed the risks 
of employment. The employment itself 
is sufficient evidence in such cases, asthe 
employment is itself a civil wrong. 

There is no dearth of medical testi- 
mony as to the evils of childlabor. It is 
one of the most extensive evils now exist- 
ing. in the city of New York, and an evil 
which is a constant and grave menace to 
the welfare of its people. In the light of 
these facts the legislature might, indeed, 
have been charged with criminal neglect 
of the welfare of the people had it failed 
to act as it did.”’ 





Health, a weekly journal published in 
London, England,.in speaking of five- 
grain antikamnia tablets, says: ‘‘There 
is no remedy so useful, and attended 
with such satisfactory results in the 
treatment of melancholia, headaches, 
and emotional distress. We would sug- 
gest a few tablets for the family medi- 
cine chest, in readiness when needed. 
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Chicago Notes. 


Mayor Harrison has come out squarely 
against the election of the board of edu- 
cation by a popular vote. He believes 
that the electors will change their minds, 
in spite of the overwhelming majority on 
the so-called ‘‘little ballot.’’ 


The demand for corporal punishment 
by the majority of teachers has aroused 
a great amount of discussion. The 
Women Principals’ Association has op- 
posed it and now a number of prominent 
social leaders are giving out interviews 
in opposition to waupping. The general 
opinion is that the board of education 
will not restore corporal punishment. 


The Chicago Teachers’ Federation has 
discussed ratings and secret markings at: 
considerable length. The present system 
was opposed because it defeats the only 
good purpose which marking might serve, 
that is the attraction of the attention of 
the teacher to her own shortcomings. 
The federation also opposes promotional 
examinations for increase of salary. 


A bill for woman’s suffrage is to be 
introduced into the next Illinois legisla- 
ture. This has been indorsed by the 
Teachers’ Federation which also is 
strongly in favor of the initiative and 
referendum. 


The Principals’ Association devoted the 
whole of its April meeting to a discussion 
of the report of the committee on orig- 
inal effort of pupils. It is stated ‘that 
several speakers made genuine contribu- 
tions to the science of education. 


The attorney of the board of education 
has decided that the plan for medical in- 
spection in the schools is illegal. Special 
enactment by the legislature will be re- 
quired if anything is to be done about 
the matter. 


Teachers for the deaf cannot be pro- 
cured at the present salaries so increase 
of $200 is suggested. This conforms to 
the or in other special depart- 
ments. 


At the April meeting of the principals 
under the title of the George Howland 
club Dr. Vincent, of the University of 
Chicago, discussed ‘‘The Psychology of 
the Crowd.’’ Pres. A. S. Hill, of Wil- 
liamsburg, Ky., academy told about some 
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of the struggles for education in the 
Eastern mountain districts of Kentucky. 


Mr. E. G. Keith has offered to equip 
the Keith school for the teaching of 
domestic science. The bo has ac- 
cepted the gift and has passed appro- 
priate resolutions. 


The board has appropriated $1,250 for 
the equipment of the high schools for 
teaching physical geography in accord- 
ance with modern methods. Another 
appropriation gives $2,000 to provide 
music readers for indigent pupils. 


The Chicago truant officers are actively 
engaged in working against children’s 


gambling devices of all kinds in the } 


vicinity of public schools. An investi- 

ation has been made in all the school 

istricts of the city and the following 
methods of gambling were found in a 
flourishing condition among the school 
children. Slot machines of various de- 
scriptions; policy, prize lotteries, wheels 
of fortune, crap shooting, cards, pool, 
bung-loo, similar to policy. These games 
of chance were all maintained for boys 
of from twelve to fourteen years of age. 

Superintendent Bodine, of the depart- 
ment of compulsory education, has de- 
clared no games of chance will be toler- 
ated within six blocks of a school. These 
‘‘catch penny’’ places, he declares, are 
a menace to the children and are detri- 
mental to school attendance. 


The Chicago Central Teachers’ Council 
have passed resolutions favoring corporal 
punishment, The council will probably 
advise that punishment be permitted by 
principals upon the consent of the 
parents, or after the principal and dis- 
trict superintendent have decided that 
the pupils should be punished. Prin. 
John T. Ray and Prof. Graham Taylor 
both spoke in favor of corporal punish- 
ment as a preventive of crime ne 
school children. Mr. Taylor declare 
that it was criminal for a city to make 
no provision for yards for children to 
play in and to build no halls where the 
poor could assemble. He stated that 
in the congested districts there was 
scarcely a hall for private or [public 
assemblages without deteriorating sur- 
roundings. He believed that the schools 
should be open for meetings of improve- 
ment associations, parents’ clubs, sing- 
ing societies and other gatherings. 
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Primary Grades Kept Separate. 


The Oak Park, IIl., schools have been 
working on the problem of keeping the 
lowest grades separated from the higher 
ones. Several years ago the plan of 
having separate cottage buildings for the 
first, second, and third grades was car- 
ried out. This plan proved rather ex- 
pensive in the care and construction of 
the buildings, and somewhat inconven- 
ient in administration. To secure the 
advantage of separate buildings another 
plan has been worked out,—cottage 
wings are attached to both ends of the 
school building. These wings are one- 
story in height, contain three rooms, and 
ave separate entrances at the front 
and rear. The design is to have the 
lower grade children use these two wings. 
By this arrangement the smaller chil- 
dren will not pass thru the main hall 
with the large children, and their differ- 
ent hours of dismissal will not disturb 
other rooms. 





Recent Deaths, 


Mrs. Harriet Beecher Simmons, wife 
of Mr. Parker P. Simmons, the publisher 
and formerly superintendent of supplies 
for New York city, died on April 15. 


Thomas R. Vickroy, of St. Louis, the 
well-known advocate of phonetic spell- 
ing, died on April 19. Mr. Vickroy had 
been connected with the St. Louis public 
schools for over twenty-five years. 


Henry Stafford Little, a trustee of 
Princeton university, died on April 24. 
Within two years he has given Princeton 
two dormitories and endowed the chair 
of political history, now held by Grover 
Cleveland. 


Sylvester S. Jackson, a musician of 
national reputation and for nine years 
director of music in the Detroit public 
schools, died on April 20 in Kansas City, 
Mo. At one time he was an instructor 
in the Boston Conservatory of Music. 


The Rev. Egbert Coffin Smyth, pro- 
fessor of ecclesiastical history at the 
Andover Theological seminary, died on 
April 12. He wasa graduate of Bowdoin 
college and taught in that institution 
for atime. He had been connected with 
the Andover seminary for nearly forty 
years. 


Select and Use the Best 





In the High School 





Heath’s English Classics 


(Irving’s Life of Goldsmith just issued) 


The Wells Mathematics 


(The Best Class-Room Texts Published) 


Newell’s Descriptive Chemistry 
(Emphasizes Industrial Applications) 


Stevens’ Introduction to Botany 
(Emphasizes the Study of Common Flowering Plants) 


Heath’s French and German Series 


(Over 400 Reading Texts) 


Colton’s Zodlogy: Descriptive and Practical 


In the Grades 





The Heath Readers 
(A New Series—Primer and Six Readers) 


\ The Walsh Arithmetic 





(Adopted March 10 for the State of Indiana) 


Hyde’s Two-Book Course in English 
(Already Adopted for Exclusive Use in Seven States) 


Heath's Home and School Classics 
(For Supplementary Reading. 39 vols.) 


Pratt’s America’s Story (5 vols.) 
(Historical Supplementary Readers) 


Colton’s Elementary Physiology 





Boston 
New York 


Correspondence inbited 


D. C. Heath & Co., Publishers | 


Chicago 
London 
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Associations and Summer Schools. 


A. I... 


_ The American Institute of Instruction 
is to meet at Bethlehem, N. H., from 
July 5 to July 8, for its seventy-fourth 
annual convention. The preliminary an- 
nouncement contains the names of the 
following speakers at the general ses- 
sions: 
France; Secr’y., George H. Martin, 
Massachusetts board of education; Prof, 
Bernadotte Perrin and Prof. E. Hersey 
Sneath, of Yale university; Prof. Paul 
H. Hanus, of Harvard university; Marie 
L. Shedlock, of London, England; and 
Ellor E. Carlisle, of Boston. 

The five vs Speoy wee will hold special 
sessions which are being arranged for by 
the following department presidents: 
kindergartens, Miss Lucy Wheelock, of 
Boston; elementary education, State 
Supt. Walter Ranger, of Vermont; se- 
condary education, Charles T. C. Whit- 
comb, English high school, Somerville, 
Mass:; normal education, Charles S 
Chapin, of Providence, R. I.; adminis- 
tration, State Supt. W. W. Stetson, of 
Maine. 

The general officers of the institute 
are: Pres., Charles H. Keyes, Hartford, 
Conn. ; sec., William C. Crawford, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; treas., Alvin F. Pease, 
Maiden, Mass. 


University of Chicago. 


The summer session of the school of 
education at the University of Chicago 


will be held this year for the first time }, 


in its new building, Emmons Blaine hall. 
The. school, therefore, will be able to 
offer better opportunities to its students 
than ever before. A comprehensive cur- 
riculum has been prep with especial 
features designed for those who can 
spend conveniently but one quarter in the 
year, or less, in professional study. The 
— is so arranged that two days 
each week, Wednesday and Saturday, 
are to be devoted to field trips and other 
excursions of an educational nature in 
connection with the work offered by the 
different departments. In addition to 
the liberal allowance of studies which 
each student is allowed to take, an ex- 
tended course of lectures in the different 
departments, open and free to all, has 
been planned with the purpose of giving 
those interested a broad view of the 
school work as a whole. 

The departments of psychology, his- 
tory, science, geography, mathematics, 
and the arts are well equipped with ap- 
paratus and an abundance of illustrative 
material. Almost every room is fitted 
with connections for a stereopticon and 
effective use is made of slides covering 
an extended range of subjects. The 
teachers are able to supplement these 
views with large photographs and other 
pictures, of which the school owns about 
twenty-two thousand. A carefully se- 
lected library of about fourteen thousand 
volumes is at the service of the students. 
The museum is a working center for the 
entire institution. Its collections are 
arranged so as to contribute effectively 
to the vivid presentation of many sub- 
jects. A large number of aquaria, in- 
sect cages, and other devices enable the 
student to preserve his collections alive 
for study. Meteorological phenomena 
are observed and data recorded by means 
of a standard set of United States 
Weather Bureau instruments mounted 
on the building. 

The work in the arts is exceptionally 
well provided for. The fe mgr = for 
cooking, textiles, clay modeling (which 
Goviss ook pelating, cad: smekwating 

ing, woodwor 
are ample, and the rooms, each des ~ | 


aa its special purpose, are large and well 


ted. A camera obscura placed on the 
top of the central tower of the building 


abriel Compayre, of Lyons, ¢ 


projects a five-foot picture upon a screen 
in a dark room below. This is an aid in 
the study of the landscape in nature 
study, geography, and art. — J 

A model school, representing different 
phases of elementary work, will be open 
for observation free to all. It will be in 
session during the forenoon of each day. 
pecial arrangements are being made for 
daily chorus ere. under the direction 
of }Miss Eleanor Smith, in connection 
with which a fine new organ lately in- 
stalled in Mandel hall will be used. ; 

No effort is being spared to make this 
the most profitable session of the school 
for students that, thus far, has been 
held. A very full syllabusof the courses, 
constituting something of a hand bo 
for the pr hey has been poieeee, which 
will be mailed upon application to the 
dean of the college of education. 


Bradley Polytechnic. 
The Bradley Pol hnic institute at 


* Peoria, Ill., will hold a summer school of 


manual training from July 6 to Aug. 9. 
The aim will be to give thoro instruction 
in a wide range of manual training work. 
While the courses are planned with spe- 
cial reference to the needs of teachers, 
it is not essentially a school of methods 
of teaching. It is a place where one 
may learn the fundamental processes of 
a variety of handicrafts suitable for 
schools. Every reasonable effort will be 
made to give each member of the school 
the largest possible amount of practical 


elp. 

The building and its equipment are 
among the best in the United States for 
the purpose. All of the shops and draw- 
ing-rooms, the library and class-rooms 
will be used for the summer school. The 
courses of instruction willinclude history 
and organization of manual training, 
manual training for elementary schools, 
woodworking and drawing, metal-work- 
ing for grammar and high schools, plain 
sewing, dressmaking, wood-turning, and 
pattern-making, machine shop a 
freehand drawing and color work. 


University of California. 


The summer session of the University 
of California has achieved a considerable 
reputation thru the excellence of its 
teaching force. The session for the 
coming summer, which will extend from 
June 27 to Aug. 6, is not only to main- 
the reputation of the past years, but is 
to surpass it. A most remarkable band 
of scholars from American and European 
universities is to gather at Berkeley. In 
the department of ecience will be Svante 
August Arrhenius, prefessor of Png 
in the tetcmnge A of Stockholm; Sir Wil- 
liam Ramsay, the greatest authority on 
the gases of the air; Hugo de Vries, pro- 
fessor of botany at the University of 
Amsterdam, distinguished for his work 
in the development of the mutation 
theory; Jacques Loeb, professor of phys- 
iology in the University of California, 
and Dr. Reginald A. Daly, geologist for 
the International Boundary Commission. 

In the department of history there 
will be Prof. Frederick J. Turner, of 
the University of Wisconsin; Professor 
Stephens, of the University of California; 
Prof. Bernard Moses, formerly a member 
of the United States Gene Com- 
mission, and Prof. A. C. lidge, of 
Harvard university. 

Prof. James Ward, of Trinity college, 
Cambridge, is to lecture on psychology. 
For modern language, there will be Prof. 
C. H. Grandgent, of Harvard, and Prof. 
Fonger de Hoan, of Bryn Mawr college. 
Prof. Morris Hicky Mo , of Harvard, 
will conduct courses in Greek. 

Mr. Hammond Lamont, managing edi- 
tor of the New York Evening Post, will 
offer instruction in English composition. 


Chained Down 


is the condition in which many 
men of good selling capacity 
find themselves. They have 
reached the limit in their 
present business. Any man 
in this position who feels that 
he can sell a good security to 


% conservative investors and can 


give bank’references is invited 
to write stating his age, his 
business and his reason for 
desiring to branch out into 
another line of work. 


All letters treated as strictly confidential, 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 
Superintendent of Domestic Agencies, 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 
32 Nassau Street, New VYorkN. Y. 





Prof. Francis B. Gummere, of Haverford 
college, will lecture on Beowulf. 

An interesting feature of the summer 
session will be the courses in horticulture 
offered by Prof. E. J. Wickson with the 
particular object of informing those who 
wish to engage in horticulture in Cali- 
fornia, and the course by Prof. M. E. 
Jaffa on the nutritive and economical 
value of foods. 


Summer School of Music. 


The New School of Metheds in Public 
School Music will be held at Bush Temple 
Conservatory, Chicago, from July 4 to 
July 16. The purpose of this school is 
to give a systematic and comprehensiv o 
course in methods of presenting music 
to public school classes. It aims to raise 
the standard of public school music by 
offering a thoro course of training to 
those who wish to become specialists in 
this branch. It also offers the best pos- 
sible opportunity for special teachers of 
music to keep in touch with new ideas 
and methods. 

The faculty includes Thomas Tapper, 
of Boston, author of the ‘‘The Natural 
Course in Music;’’ Mrs. Emma A. 
Thomas, supervisor of Detroit, Mich., 
schools; Mrs. Jessie L. Gaynor, author 
of ‘‘Songs of Child World;’’ Emory P. 
Russell, director of Music in Providence, 
R. 1. — schools; Mrs. Frances El- 
liott Clark, supervisor of music in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., public schools; Prof. 
Nathaniel M. Butler, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago; and Mary 
Reid Pierce, manager of the new School 
of Methods. 

The courses include elemente of music 
and voice culture, sight reading, ear 
training, chorus practice, wg! of 
teaching music in public schools, form, 
melody, barmony, a | of music, and 
song interpretation. ‘or information 
address the American Book Company, 
521-531 Wabash avenue, Chicago, IIl. 





‘One hundred te two hundred dollars 
per month and upwards can be made by 
one man or womap in each town. Easy, 
honorable, and pleasant home work. 
Can be done by teachers at their leisure 
time. Address, inclosing 10 cents, W. S. 
Moore, Antioch, Cal.’’ 
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Chiefly Literary. 


George W. Cable, the novelist, de- 
scribes in the May ibner’s an inter- 
esting experiment which has for a num- 
per of years been carried on at North- 
ampton, Mass., where he lives. They 
have an annual prize contest in amateur 
gardening, no hired labor being per- 
mitted. More thantwo hundred gardens 
are entered for the contest and Mr. 
Cable describes the beautiful results in 
adorning the cottages and homes of the 
town, as well as the esthetic pleasure 
which it has been to all contestants. 
The scheme is likely to spread in many 
directions and beautify the villages of 
this country., . 


The present critical condition in British 
polities gives special timeliness to the 
glimpses of life in the English House of 
Commons aunounced as the subject mat- 
ter of the May Century’s leading article 
‘‘The Mother of Parliaments.’’ Under 
this title Henry Norman, M. P., has 
written at length of this ‘‘place of 
quaint ceremonial and queer habits.’’ 


A book on a scientific subject rarely 
combines so much of the personal and 
romantic element as does Ray Stan- 
nard Baker’s ‘‘ Boys’ Second Book of 
Inventions.’’ Mr. Baker is intimately 
acquainted with nearly all the people 
whose notable inventions or discoveries 
he describes, and the book is chiefly a 
record of what Mr. Baker has seen with 
his own eyes, heard from the man’s own 
lips, and in many cases traveled far to 
see. 


Thé American Book Company has 
issued ‘‘Eggleston’s New Century His- 
tory of the United States,’’ by Edward 
Eggleston, ‘‘Baldwin’s Spelling by 
Grades;’’ ‘‘ Australia, Our Colonies, and 
Other Islands of the Sea,’’ by Frank G. 
Carpenter, and ‘‘Steps in English,’’ by 
Prin. A. C. McLean, Luckey schools, 
Pittsburg, Pa.; Thomas C. Blaisdell, 
Fifth Avenue Normal school, Pittsburg, 
omg Supt. John Morrow, Allegheny, 

as , 


McClure’s Magazine for April con- 
tains ‘‘ Enemies of the Republic,’’ by 
Lincoln Staffens; ‘‘The Breaking Up of 
the Standard Oil Trust,’’ by Ida M. 
Tarbell; ‘‘The Negro—Part II.,’’ by 
Thomas Nelson Page, and seven short 
stories. Colored illustrations are a fea- 
ture of the magazine. 


The first book written by an English- 
man who has a personal knowledge of our 
varied possessions and of our position as 
a world power is Archibald R. Colqu- 
houn’s ‘‘Greater America,’’ published by 
the Harpers. It has been said to form 
an admirable supplementary volume to 
Bryce’s ‘‘American Commonwealth.’’ 


Pr.f Joseph Y. Bergen, author of 
Bergen’s Botanies, has prepared a 
‘* Botany Note-book,’’ whichis published 
by Ginn & Company. The experiments, 
the special directions to the student, the 
blanks for review, summaries, sketches, 
and other practical and convenient de- 
vices provide adequately everything for 
proper note-taking that the teacher or 
student will require. 


‘‘ Herbert Spencer; A Critical Study,’’ 
by Prof. Josiah Royce, of Harvard uni- 
versity, is announced by the Scott-Thaw 
Company. 





Comfort in Travel 

Is realized to the highest degree when 
travelirg on the fine fast trains of the 
Michigan Central ‘‘The Niagara Falls 
Route,’’ to Detroit, Michigan Points, 
and Chicago. For folder and informa- 
tion address W. H. Underwood, G. E. P. 
A., 486 Ellicott Sq., Buffalo, N. Y 


INCORPORATED 1851 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY “8yigsge-> 


JOHN A BALL, Pres. JULIUS H. APPLETON, Vice- Pres. HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Sec. 
TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS widen 
of Gains 


‘ 1893 1903 Gain 
Premium Income.............. $2,947,516.29 &6,136,253.94 $3,188,73'7.65 108.18 
Income from Interest and rents $635,250.10 %1,394,496.90 $759,246.80 119.52 


ON sas. esse cosine 83,582,766.39 $%7,530,750.84 $3,947,984.45 110.19 


Assets, December 31........ #14,480,480.80 833.590,999.39 $%19,110,518.59 131.97 
Amounts Insured, Dec, 31 %83,760,969.00 £169,668,456.00  %85,907,487.00 102.56 
Surplus, December 31 $1,020,316.96 $2,647,491.38 $1,627,174.42 159.48 
Since its organization the Company has paid to its policy holders in 
Death Claims, $25,301,488.71 Endowments Matured, $4,209,725.00 
Dividends Paid and Credited, $12,073,293.29 
Assets, December 31, 1903, $33,590,999.39 Liabilities, $30,943,508.01 Surplus, $2,647,491.38 














Teachers’ Agencies. 





Sole Recommendation, Virginia to Pennsylvania 


Austin, Pa,—I should like the information as to the best candidate you have for assistant in the Austin 
Borough high school at a salary of any dollars a month.—F. J. Wandall, secretary, March 17, 1904. 

I received a letter last night from F. J. Wandall, Austin, Pa., notifying me of my election to the position for 
which you recommended me. I have just written accepting it. Indeed 1 think youragency simply wonderful. | 
joined another agency three months SEO. they acknowledged the receipt of my application, | have not heard 
a ow _— = Fa your agency March 10, and on April 6 I secured a position.—Rozana EF. Marsh, Front 

oyal, Va., April 8, 3 


The School Bulletin Agency (C. W. Bardeen), Syracuse, N. Y. 
Registration fee holds good until 


foachere werttee sd = ROM E we secure a position for you 
ROME TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


F ki . X. cR. 
POSITIONS FoR TraGHERS, AGENCY ROME, NEW YORK. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chi é 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
588 Cooper Building, Denver. yde Block, Spokane. 80 Third St., Portland. 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


f ASTERN Teachers’ 50 Bromfield Street, BOSTON 
Agenc . 
asenty  MissE.F. FOSTER, Mer. 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Provides Schools of all Grades with 


in obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 


INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
T. beg page ate Managers 74 N. Broad St., ATLANTA, GA. 


Oldest in the state. Enjoys confidence of school officials in the South. Calls for fall positions being made 
rapidly. Write for circulars, Reference: Hon. W. B. MERRITT, Supt. Public Instruction of Georgia. 


COSMOPOLITAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


(INCORPORATED) 
CLARKSVILLE, TENNESSEE 
We secure teachers for school boards and positions for teachers 


H E B E Ss T THREE Pusiic ScHooL Vacancigs, the best two normal school 
‘ vacancies and the best college vacancy, within the past year, in 

Pennsylvania, were filled directly through this agency. We want teacbers for the best va- 

cancies in Pennsylvania and cther states. For further information call to see or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manacer (National Education Bureau), Harrisspura, Pa. 


The Kinsley Commercial Teachers’ Bureau 
and School Exchange 


Commercial, shorthand, drawing, telegraphy, penmanship-and language teachers exclusively. 


20 years experience as teacher, proprietor, business man, editor, with wide travel and personal acquaintance 
have made our manager familiar with needs of schools and teachers in all sections of our country. 


No charge to schools for teachers furnished, and the lowest charge to teachers of any agency. Personal 
attention given to each applicant. Commercial Department positions in High Schools and Colleges 
a specialty. 

We can place a large number of teachers this season at salaries as high as $1200, $1500, $2000. Write for 
registration blanks and circulars. 

We also negotiate the sale of school property. If you havea pieel or & part interest for sale or wish to buy 


or to form a partnership, write us for information about our methods. 
Wm. J. Kinsley, Mgr. - ‘ : 245 Broadway, New York 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


Language, Botany, Natural History, 
Literature, Penmanship. 

They are of great value in beautify- 
ing the school-roem. 

For 10c. we willsend 1 Geography 
Map; 1 Language Stencil and our 
complete list of stencils and charts. 






































enable the teacher to place upon the 
board beautiful designs of all kinds. 
They cost very little and can be 
used repeatedly. 
With their aid the teacher can illus- 
trate lessons in Geography, History, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK 
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Soencl) 
Constable K3Co, 


Real Laces. 


Duchess, Duchess and Point Laces 
and Allovers, 


Brussels Point, Point Appliqué, 
Point d’Alencon Laces. 


Real Chantilly and Spanish Lace 
Scarfs and Fichus. 


Bridal Veils. 
Chiffons, Mousselines and Veilings. 


Lace Handkerchiefs, 


Broadovay K 19Hh ét. 


NEW YORK 





Broadway and # 
Eleventh Street, 
# New York # 


St. Denis 
Hotel, European Plan 


Convenient Location. 
William Taylor & Son. 








THE MOST DELIGHTFUL 
OF ALL TRIPS IS VIA:: 


JOY LINE 


DIRECT STEAMER BETWEEN 


NEW YORK 
AND BOSTON 


THAT IS A SEAGOING PASSENGER 
STEAMSHIP; RUNS THROUGH WITH- 
OUT CHANGE. THE JOY LINE 
ALSO HAS A STEAMER EVERY 
WEEK DAY BETWEEN “ 


NEW YORK AND 
PROVIDENCE 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 
EQUIPMENTanadSERVICE the BEST 


W. E. ARNOLD, G.P.A. 
PIER 35, EAST RIVER, NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE: EIGHT HUNDRED ORCHARD 


WE PUBLISH 


oleae line 4 Books and Aids for Teachers. We keep 

n stock all the best books of teaching of ali publisbers 
at teachers’ prices. Uataiogs free ess E. L. 
OO., 61 East 9th Street, ‘slow Work: or 26 





KELLOGG & 
Wabash Ave., Ohicago, 116 Summer ‘Bt., Boston. Sené 
all eabecriptions to the New York office. 





The unusual demand for the ‘‘Sunbon- 
net Babies’ Primer,’’ by Miss Grover, 
has necessitated a fourth large edition, 
making a total of seventy-two thousand 
copies which have been printed during 
the past year. The book is easily the 
most beautiful and fascinating Primer 
that has found its way into our schools, 
there being nearly one hundred pictures 
of the Sunbonnet Babies printed in four 
colors. Messrs. Rand, McNally & Com- 
pany are the publishers. 


The Scribners are to publish a volume 
of popular natural history. Its author 
is Mr. William T. Hornaday, director of 
the New York Zoological park. The 
work is to be called ‘‘The American Na- 
iural History,’’ and it has for its sub- 
title ‘‘A Foundation of Useful Knowl- 
edge of the Higher Animals of North 
America.’ 


The Outlook Company is publishing 
‘* Getting Acquainted with the Trees,’’ 
in which emphasis is laid upon "the pecu- 
iiar beauties of the ordinary varieties of 
trees that escape the accustomed eye of 
most observers. The author, J. Horace 
McFarland, has provided for the work 
many illustrations. 


Small, Maynard & ep ,of Boston, 
announce the publication: of a third edi- 
tion of ‘‘ Territorial Acquisitions of the 
United States,’? by Edward Bicknell. 
[he volume has been carefully revised 
and brought down to 1904 by the addition 
of new chapters on the Philippines, 
Samoa, and the Panama cession. 





In the ‘‘ Riverside Bulletin of Outdoor | 
Books, ”’ ies Mifflin & Company 
have prepared a list which teachers and | 
lovers of nature would do well to obtain. 
It includes some of the best books pub- 
lished along this line of work. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons are publishing 
in their School Reading Series ‘: Hero 
Tales Told in School,’’ being representa- 
tive legends from the Greek, Norse, and 
He nmgg cycles. ‘ James Baldwin is the 
author. 


‘Practical Morals; A Treatise on Uni- 
versal Education,’’ by John K. Ingram, 
has been published by the Macmillan 
Company. 


‘‘The causes of the Russo-Japanese 
War”’ are ably discussed in The Outlook 
of April 16, by Frank Brinkley. 





$50.00 to California and Return. 


Via The Chicago, Union Pacific & 
North-Western Line, from Chicago, 
April 23 to May 1. Choice of routes 
soing and returning. Correspondingly 
low rates from all — Two trains a 
day from Chic through without 
change. Daily an ‘pomanalay conducted 
tourist car excursions. Write for itiner- 
ary and full particulars regarding spe- 
cial train leaving Chicago April 26. _ D. 
W. Aldridge, G. E. A., WV. Rs, 
461 Broadway, New York city. 










«Your savings should se- 
i cure for you a rate of earn- 

ings as high as_ absolnte 
safety of the principal per- 
mits. 


WE PAY 5 PER CENT. 


to our patrons by the earnings of an in- 
vestment business strictly supervised by 
tne New York Banking Department. 


Prominent clergymen and professional 
men publicly endorse our methods. In- 
quiry will bring you prompt and satis- 
Sying particulars, 
Assets - - = = = $1,709,000 
Surplus and prOfits - $.60.000 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS & LOAN CO., 


135% BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
















Nova Scotia Tours 


Small 
quickly feel the comradeshi 
Tours 18 days, Boston to 
one in August. Ourllth Season. Terms very reason- 
able. Write for illustrated circular giving full partic- 


ulars. ee 
Editor ‘“‘ Education ” 
50 Bromfield St., - Boston, Mass. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION 


OFFERS 


The regular subscription price of Ghe 
School Journal is $2.00 a year. For 
the benefit of NEW Subscribers who 
may wish valuable new educational books, 
we make the following Special Prices, 
good for one month from the date of this 
paper. Any of these books furnished separ- 
ately at net prices given, postpaid. G@he 
School Journal, one year ($2.00), and 


Munson’s Education Through 
Nature ($1.35) - - $2.75 
with ‘Tinsley’s Artistic “and 
Practical BasKetry ($1.10) 2.50 
with Taylor’s Class Manage- 


arties of refined people with whom you will 
of travel. 
oston. One in July and 





ment (90c.) - - 2.40 
with Month by Month books; 

set, paper ($2.25) - 3.80 
with Month by Month lesions 

set in three vols., cloth ($3.50) 4.80 
with Dutton’s School Manage- 

ment ($1.12)-  - 2.75 
with Ju Bois’ Natural Way in 

Moral Training ($1.40) - 3.00 


with Cramer’s TalKs to Students 
on the Art of Study ($1.10) 2.75 
with King’s Psychelogy of 
Child Development ($1.10) 2.75 
with Dopp’s Industries in Ele= 
mentary Education ($1.10) 2.75 
ADDRESS 


E. L. KELLOGG 6 CO. 
61 E. NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 





THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


DRAWING BOOKS AND MATERI- 
ALS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS # »# 





Catalogue Sent on Application. 


BOSTON OFFICE 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


110 Boyiston Street 5 W.18th Street 203 Michigan Avenue 
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PIMPLES 


‘I tried all kinds of blood remedies which failed 
to do me any good bat I have found the right thing 
t M of pimples and black- 
. After taking Cascarets they all left. I am 
continuing the use of them and recommending 
them to my friends. I feel fine when I rise in the 
morning. Hope to have a chance to recommend 
Cascarets.”’ 
Fred C. Witten, 76 Elm St., Newark, N. J. 





Best For 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good. Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25c, 50c. Never 
sold in bulk. The genuine tablot stamped Cc. 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 595 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 





BORATED 
TALCUM 


The American Book Company has 
— a he oma addition A - — of 
supplemen geographical readers, 
which are edited by }'rank G. Carpen- 
ter. The new book describes Australia 
and the chief islands of the world, laying 
special stress upon those which have be- 
come colonies or dependencies of the 
United States. The illustrations are 
<a and the maps accurate and 
clear. 


It is only a question of time, according 
to a story in the May Leslie’s, when the 
stranger in Boston abandons the idea 
that Boston is different from the rest of 
| the world and adopts the point of view 
; that the rest of world is different from 
Boston. 


D. C. Heath & Company have published 
Storm’s Pole Poppenspaler, with notes 
and vocabulary by Dr. Wilhelm Bern- 
hardt, Washington, D. C. The text is 
edited for somewhat elementary pupils. 


Mr. Henry W. Elson’s ‘‘ History of the 
United States,’’ published recently by 
the Macmillan Company, is described as 
a compendious, handy, and authoritative 
history of our country from Columbus 
until the present time. 





The opening chapters of the May At- 
lantic are made entertaining by the first 
installment of Professor Norton’s series 
of Letters of John Ruskin, illuminated 
oy his own delightful and illustrative 





<ana|| comments and explanations. 






lightful having. 
of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). mip 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. N.J. 


>. 


jmailed on receipt 
L 











a 
> (|) BEST GROWN § 
we 


“Or ty 


5-Ls. Lots 
ReGutar 
Price 

33 CENTS 

BEST FANCY CREAMERY 


,BUTTER AT COST 


x‘ Se 
The Great American Tea Co. 
31 & 33 VESEY ST.,N. Y. 


P. 0. BOX 289 TEL 2461 CORTLANDT .§ 





Artistic Furnishings 


For ScHOOL-Rooms, TEACHERS’ Rooms, 
AND LIBRARIES. 


Alice M. Kellogg, 


No. 114 E. Twenty-Turrp 8r., New York City 





Please mention this paper when writing. 





"| Kidder Fiske, and ‘‘ Plantin 


| The notable articles in the April Chau- 
tauquan include ‘‘ City Life, Crime, and 
Poverty,’’ by John R. Commons; ‘‘ The 
| Bahamas and the Caribbees,’’ by Amos 
the Flag 
in Old Louisiana,’’? by Archer Butler 
Hulbert. 


The Craftsman is published monthly 
by the United Crafts, 207 South State 
street, Syracuse, N. Y. It is devoted to 
architecture, decoration, fine printing, 
and many other arts that require artistic 
design and treatment. The April issue 
has many finely illustrated articles. 





California, 

For illustrated folder and full informa- 
tion via all lines, including itinerary cov- 
ering reverse route if desired, address 
W. H. Underwood, G. E. P. A., Michi- 
«a Central R. R., 486 Ellicott Sq., Buf- 

alo, N. Y. 


4 





Heaith and Rest for Mother and Child. 
WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYBUP has been used f 


or 
EN WHILE TEETHING, Wire 


Pp ee THES the Pa 


ESS. It 
$0. NS the MS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CUR 
WwW: If and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHA. Sold‘by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure to ask ‘for “ 


nsiow’s Soothing Pp,” and 
take no other kind. 


wénty-five cents a bottle, 





The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of E. L 
Kellogg & Co. will be held at the office of the corpora- 
tion, No. 61 East Ninth Street, in the city of New York. 
on Tuesday the third day of May, 1904, at eleven o’clock 
in the forenoon, for the purpose of electing directors 
and inspectors of election for the ensuing year, and for 
the transaction of such other business as may properly 
come before the meeting. 

J. I. CHARLOUIS, Secretary. 

Dated New York, April 11, 1904. 





That 
Tired Feeling 


is a Common Spring Trouble. 

It’s a sign that the blood is deficient 
im vitality, just as pimples and other 
eruptions are signs that the blood 
is impure. 

It’s a warning, too, which only the 
hazardous fail to heed. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Remove it, give new life, new cour- 
age, strength and animation. 

They cleanse the blood and clear the 
eomplexion. 

Accept no substitute. 

“T felt tired all the time and could not 
sleep. After taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
a@ while I could sleep well and the tired 
feeling had gone. This great medicine has 
also cured me of scrofula.” Mrs. C. M. 
Boor, Gilead, Conn. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilia promises to 
cure and keeps the promise. 


Pears 


Economical soap is one 





that a touch of cleanses. 


Get Pears’ for economy 


and cleanliness. 


Soid ali over the world. 
= 








Extra fine imported 
5 6=piece 
China Gea Set 









with an order for 2 lbs. of 
New Crop, 60c., 70¢., or 80c. 
Tea, or 25 lbs. treat Amer- 
ican Baking Powder, 45c. a 
lb., or an_assorted order 
Teas and Baking Powder, 
or 60 lbs. Bomosa Coffee, 
88c. a lb., or 50-2 0z. Bottles 
of pure extracts—Vanilla, 
Lemon, etc., or 25-1]b. cans 
of Spice—any kind—abso- 
lutely pure, 50c. a can. 


Address Mr. J. 1. €. care of 
The Great American Tea Co 
Box 289 
31-33 Vesey Street, New York 














e like Sapolio-They waste 


Pa sel oom to make the world o 
@.brighter. SAPOLIO is the .vi 





i 








Dr.W.J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City _ 





Latest and most pregressive methods in 
demtiutry. Preservation ef eriginal teeth a 
epectaity. Established 1868: Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance fer visiters 


An Agent Wanted 


IN EVERY CITY AND EVERY COUNTY 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Big Pay, Pleasant Work, Salary 
or Commission. 


E. L. KELLOGG & Co., 61 E. 9th St.,N.Y. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 








Send for our List of September Openings.—Address 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 
1302 Auditorium Building, chicago | 


Established 20 Years. 
Positions filled, 6,400. 














1. Admits to membership only the eo pl class of 
tagchoss —vopiinaiion fee returned to others at once. 
ze a= ee ad unable to place members by Sept. 

-—_ alty o meee teachers in Mid 6 
Biaies wy in the West. Largest salaries paid there. 
Has numerous ~%- to nay very ‘or next year 
- iil have first class teachers for these positions. 
5. Is conducted by experienced educatvrs, 


Address 327231 14th Ave., S. E. Minneapolis, Mian, 


Minneapolis. 
Geachers’ 


Agency . 
The James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency, "Bice: 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU CHIC AGO 
NOW 


ISthe time to REGISTER, Vacancies occur right along through the year. Member- 

ship good until the close of season of 1904-5. Write for circular and blank to-day. 
KELLOGG’S AGENCY 
Fifteenth year same manager. Hundreds of teachers happily placed. New Manual refers to 
Eastern Colleges and Normals. Form for stamp. Calloraddress H.S. Kellogg, 31 Union Sq., N. Y. 


The SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


( Recableshed 1991 by Present M er) RALEICH, N.C. 
BRA NCH AGENCIES--Richmond. ‘Atlanta, st Louis, Ron Smith 
ers best advantages to teachers cana to locate ‘in the South’ or South- West 
HARLES J. PARKER, then. Raxanon, C. 














TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Schermerhorn 3 East 14th St., New York 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to colleges, 8choo!s,and Families, Gaperice Professors Pripdiacis 8, Assistants, Tutors, 
Gov yg * for every Departm men eS ; Recommends is Clood ools to Parents. Cali 
or A dress Mrs. M. ONG TON, 

23 Union Square, New vork 


INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
614 Canal Street, New Orleans, Louisiana 


Leading agency for the SOUTH and SOUTHWEST. Recommends Competent teachers for 
desirable positions. Write for application blank. M. C. VICKERS, Manager 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BU RE AU 


(C) ALLENTOWN, 
24th year. We help successful no ‘everywhere. Circulars free. 
378 Wabash 


the ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY ive 'chicase 


C. J. ALBERT, Manager. Nineteenth Year. 1! Schools and Colleges —_ 


ear te oy patron: teachers want 
Western Office: Los Angeles. er Book ounnenadnd valuable information Free) 


Oldest and best known in U. S. Est. 1855 
Joun C. Rockweti, Manager. 























TEACHERS 1/9 


(yin om 
THE INSIDE TRACK 


Address all correspondence to the Manager| 


Always has vacancies for competent Teachers. We deal 

with School Officials direct; our terms are reasonable, 

membership fee not necessary. Now is the time to enroll. 

Write to-day for new Manual. 1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
LDPE I 














Is the position we give to the school official in 
the race for a satisfactory commercial teacher. 
We submit personal and professional data to 
the superintendent or principal, and then wait 
for his consent and direction before notifying 
candidates of vacancies. This plan makes it 
possible to carry on a careful eee of the 
merits of several candidates without its becom- 
ing known that there is to be a vacancy, and with- 
out the pancvence usually encountered. ky have 
more than a hundred available candidates, 
among whom are men and women of college and 
university training. Let us help you 











A Specialty by 10 Baker Ave., 


ALLEN'S FOOT-EASE 


Allen’s Foot=Ease, a powder for 
the feet. Theres pelatel swollen, 
smarting. nervous fect, andinstantly 
takes the sting out of corns and 
bunions. it’s the greatest 
comfort discevery of the 
age. Allen's Foot iase makestight: 
fitting or new shoes feel easy, It is 
a certain cure for ingrowing nails, 
i calleas and tired, 
ve over _ 30, 000 
TO-DAY. 
Sold b Bt 1 Drugeists and Shoe Stores, 
250. not accept an imita- 
tion. ‘Sent by mail for25c.in stamps, 
TRIALFACKAGE 
sentby m 
“Oh WhatRest MOTHER GRAY’SSWEET | 
and Comfort!” POWDERS, the best medicine is 
Feverish, Teething Children. Sold b 
where. Trial Package FREE. 
Ss. OLMSTED, Le 


ention this paper. ] 


New York 
Teachers’ Agency 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York 


WANTED--Principal for Public School, N. J. 
Grade teachers for Public School, 
N. J., and Minn. 

WANTED-—Position as Supervisor of music. 6 
years experience in Public Schools. 
Position as governess by Smith Col- 
lege graduate. 

We have many openings for good teachers. 


Druggists eve: 
dress, ALLE} 





Sena for application form 


Wm. E. Drake, President 


ame aa Md 


ane meee eet CoseeGes, SCHOOLS 





raaecastin in price Fite 4 SPECIALTY 
TLLUSTRATED CATALOOUE FREE 

THE KINSLEY STUDIO. 245 Siar, MIWYORA 

Designers. Engravers. Lithographers. ‘Printers 





CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SESSION FOR TEACHERS 
JULY 7-AUG. 19. 1904 
118 Courses in 23 Departments. 


Special mention: Many courses in Geo 
and Nature Work for Grades. Single 

Fee—$25.00 

Send for Circular and Book of Views. Address 


The Registrar, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Statuary for the 
Decoration of Schools 


THE FOREIGN PLASTIC ART CO. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
BOSTON, MASS. 


600 ILLUSTRATIONS 


raphy 
‘ition 





COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


NORTH AMERICAN 
GYMNASTIC UNION 


Normal School of Gymnastics 


558-668 BROADWAY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


GEO. WITTICH, Director 


25 CENTS 








SEND FOR CATALOG 


READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com 








The National Commercial Teachers’ Agency 


a Specialist -Beverly, Mass. 


municating with advertisers. 


OUR SCHOOL BOOK DEPARTMENT 


HAS FILLED ORDERS PROMPTLY, COMPLETELY, 


INTELLIGENTLY FOR OVER HALF A 


CENTURY 





THE BAKER G6 TAYLOR CO, WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 33-37 E. 17TH ST., NEW YORK 








